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REUNION  OF  THE  HUNTINGTON 
FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 

September  3rd  and  4th,  1937 

NORWICH  TOWN,  CONNECTICUT 
Friday,  September  3 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  The  First 
Congregational  Church,  Norwich  Town. 

Organ  recital — Miss  Chapin — First  Congregational 
Church. 

Meeting  called  to  order — President  James  Lincoln 
Huntington. 

Opening  Prayer — Rev.  Leonard  John  Kramer. 

Oh  God,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Ecclesiasticus  Chap.  44 — President. 

Huntington  Hymn. 

Adjourn  to  the  lawn  of  the  Jabez  Huntington  House. 

Meeting  called  to  order  in  The  First  Congregational 
Church. 

“Father  Huntington” — a  biographical  sketch — j.  L. 
Huntington. 

“Once  More!  What’s  in  a  Name?” — Prof.  Ellsworth 
Huntington. 

“A  Huntington  Baptismal  Robe” — Miss  Caroline 
Kellogg. 

“William  Edwards  Huntington” — a  biographical 
sketch — Raymond  E.  Huntington. 

Historian’s  Report — Frances  Isabel  Huntington. 

Dinner  at  the  Norwich  Inn. 

After  dinner  “Flip  to  Canton  Island” — illustrated  by 
Charles  G.  Thompson. 

Saturday,  September  4 

Business  Meeting — First  Congregational  Church 
Huntington  Hymn. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Other  committee  reports. 

Election  of  officers. 

Adjourn. 
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President 

JAMES  LINCOLN  HUNTINGTON,  M.D. 
First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  EDITH  HUNTINGTON  WILSON 

Second  Vice-President 
JOHN  PERI  L  HUNTINGTON 

Third  Vice-President 

EDWARD  HUNTINGTON  FALLOWS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

ROBERT  WATKINSON  HUNTING  LON 


Historian 

Miss  FRANCES  ISABEL  HUNTINGTON 
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Words  by  Julia  Huntington  James.  Composed  by  Robert  Huntington  Terry,  1927 
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From  North,  from  South,  from  East  and  West,  By  the  pure  fame  our  fathers  gained, 
A  kindred  hand  we  come,  For  honest  deeds  well  done, 

With  God’s  own  favors  richly  blest,  To  future  years  we’ll  bear  unstained 

To  our  ancestral  home.  The  name  of  HUNTINGTON. 
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HUNTINGTON  FAMILY  REUNION 

September  3,  1937 

A  /T  EMBERS  of  the  Huntington  Family,  assembling  in  the  his- 
toric  First  Congregational  Church  at  Norwich  Town  for 
their  Sixth  Reunion,  were  greeted  by  the  music  of  the  organ  in  a 
very  pleasing  recital  by  Miss  Margaret  P.  Chapin,  of  Norwich 
Town. 

At  noon  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  James  Lincoln 
Huntington,  President  of  the  Huntington  Family  Association.  The 
Rev.  Leonard  J.  Kramer,  Pastor  of  the  Church,  offered  the  open¬ 
ing  prayer.  After  the  singing  of  a  hymn — “Oh  God,  Our  Help 
in  Ages  Past” — by  the  congregation,  Dr.  Huntington  read  an 
appropriate  passage  from  Scripture — Ecclesiasticus,  Chapter 
XL1V,  which  begins: 

“Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us.” 

The  Huntington  Hymn  was  then  sung.  The  words  of  this  hymn 
were  written  by  Mrs.  John  Warren  James  (Julia  Huntington), 
daughter  of  Ralph  Huntington,  of  Boston.  The  tune  to  which  it 
was  sung  is  the  gift  to  the  Family  of  Robert  Huntington  d'erry, 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  of  our  American  composers. 

At  one  o’clock  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  lawn  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Jabez  Huntington  House,  where  all  had  been  invited  by  the 
present  owner  of  the  historic  place,  Mrs.  Edith  Huntington  Wilson. 
There  a  bullet  lunch  was  served  by  the  Norwich  Inn. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

September  3,  1937 


AT  2.30  the  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  in  the  First  Con- 
l.  gregational  Church  by  Dr.  James  L.  Huntington.  After  an¬ 
nouncing  the  plans  for  the  evening  program,  he  went  on  to  say: 

“The  first  topic  on  the  program  for  the  afternoon  is  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  of  James  Otis  Sargent  Huntington,  who  was  President 
of  this  Association  from  1912  to  1922,  and  who  really,  I  think, 
is  more  responsible  than  any  other  person  for  bringing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  point  of  greatest  activity  since  it  was  founded.” 

Dr.  Huntington  then  read  his  own  account  of  the  life  of  Father 
Huntington,  who  was  his  uncle: 
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JAMES  OTIS  SARGENT  HUNTINGTON 

BY 

James  Lincoln  Huntington,  M.D. 

ON  the  23  rd  of  July,  1854,  the  Pastor  of  the  South  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  a  prominent  Unitarian  minister,  in  Boston, 
wrote  thus  to  his  father  and  sister  at  the  ancestral  home  in  Hadley: 

“Dear  Father  and  Sister:  When  I  returned  from  church  this  morning  I  found 
myself  the  father  of  a  fourth  chi  Id,  a  third  son.'’ 


So  while  his  father  was  serving  in  the  temple  James  Otis  Sargent 
Huntington  was  born,  a  fact  that  it  is  safe  to  say  was  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  pious  household  during  his  adolescence. 

But  when  we  look  back  at  the  lines  which  converged  to  bring 
this  great  figure  in  the  service  of  the  Master  to  fruition,  we  see 
that  religious  devotion  was  a  dominant  strain.  Practically  all  of  his 
pioneer  ancestors  on  his  paternal  side  were  members  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Dorchester,  that  distinguished  body  organized 
in  England  before  migration — only  briefly  in  Dorchester  and  then 
the  founders  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  its  environs, — for  in 
James  Huntington’s  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Griswolds, 
Wolcotts,  Pitkins,  Phelps,  Coltons,  Westwoods,  Porters,  Cookes, 
Throops,  Clarks,  Metcalfs,  Roots  as  well  as  the  Huntingtons. 

His  paternal  great-great-grandfather  was  expelled  from  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  Hadley  because  of  his  religious  convic¬ 
tion  and  two  generations  later  James’  own  grandmother  was  ex¬ 
communicated  after  a  trial  for  heresy  because  of  her  disbelief  in 
infant  damnation. 

Shortly  after  James’  birth  the  family  removed  from  Roxbury, 
where  he  was  born,  to  Cambridge,  for  his  father  had  assumed  the 
Chair  of  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  and  college 
Preacher  at  Harvard  College. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  what  was  told  me  in  my  child¬ 
hood  and  from  talking  with  my  aunt,  now  alive,  and  but  five  years 
a  junior  to  my  uncle,  his  boyhood  was  very  normal.  To  be  sure 
lie  early  displayed  a  desire  to  play  at  preaching  and  he  was  defi¬ 
nitely  seriously  minded,  but  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  fun  and  joined 
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in  play  with  other  boys  and  girls  without  restraint.  He  was  very 
fond  of  acting  and  reciting.  When  considering  the  environment  in 
which  this  boy  grew  up,  we  must  realize  the  effect  upon  his  mind 
and  future  of  his  father’s  change  in  faith,  for  when  James  was  but 
five  years  old  his  father  after  months  of  spiritual  wrestling  re¬ 
signed  his  professorship  at  Harvard  to  enter  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  This  keen  observing  child  must  have  entered  deeply, 
even  if  unconsciously,  into  this  conflict  and  it  must  have  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  his  future.  There  was  a  new  parish  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  waiting  for  a  leader  and  Frederic 
Dan  Huntington  quite  naturally  became  the  first  Rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston.  Thus  James  changed  his  place  of 
residence  when  he  was  but  six  years  old  from  the  yard  of  Harvard 
College  to  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

We  can  picture  those  early  years  of  the  lad  growing  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  energetic,  enthusiastic  Rector  of  a  young  and 
flourishing  Parish  in  Boston. 

Frederic  Dan  Huntington  soon  became  a  very  powerful  figure 
in  the  Diocese  and  in  the  Church  at  large  and  this  boy  with  a 
marvelously  retentive  memory  w'hich  displayed  itself  early  in 
childhood  must  have  derived  from  this  much  enthusiasm.  He 
played  with  other  boys  in  the  Back  Bay.  Fie  attended  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  spending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  his  grand¬ 
mother’s  house  not  far  from  the  school.  When  James  was  eleven 
years  old  his  father  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Diocese.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Maine — this  he  declined.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
the  new  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  and  felt  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept.  Again  these  Church  duties,  responsibilities  and  promotions 
must  have  influenced  greatly  James  and  fired  his  ambition  to  fol¬ 
low  in  his  father’s  steps.  The  earliest  letter  from  my  uncle  that  I 
have  found  was  written  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  two  weeks 
after  his  father’s  consecration  as  Bishop.  This  epistle  to  his  father 
begins  “My  Lord  (official),  Dear  Papa  (filial)”  and  ends  “Good¬ 
bye  dearest  papa  may  the  Good  Lord  help  you  and  strengthen  you 
and  give  you  power  to  do  the  work  that  is  set  before  you.” 

After  the  family  moved  to  Syracuse,  James  stayed  on  at  his 
grandmother’s  home  in  Roxbury  and  continued  for  a  year  at  least 
at  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  However,  he  finished  his  prepara- 
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tion  for  college  at  his  father’s  Diocesan  School — St.  John’s — at 
Manlius,  New  York,  where  he  led  the  school  his  graduating  year. 

At  Harvard,  James  early  displayed  his  interest  in  Church  work. 
In  the  Spring  of  his  Freshman  year  he  writes  to  his  Father: 

“There  is  an  Association  here  for  those  that  intend  to  enter  the  ministry  which 
I  attend;  it  is  rather  run  by  the  Congregationalists  and  Methodists  and  is  at 
times  rather  amusing.  Last  Tuesday  the  subject  was  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Prayer-meeting.” 

Two  years  later  he  writes  to  his  mother: 

“Is  not  the  Greek  letter  given  in  the  Church  Journal  of  last  week  interesting? 
It  does  seem  as  if  this  increasing  and  deepening  cry  for  a  united  church  must 
lead  to  something.” 

And  again  the  same  year  to  his  father: 

“The  bells  are  ringing  for  church,  but  I  must  stop  to  thank  you  with  all  my 
heart  for  your  letter;  I  have  been  wanting  to  do  so  ever  since  I  received  it. 
You  will  never  know  in  this  world  how  much  your  many  letters  to  me  and  even 
apparently  unimportant  messages  have,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  believe, 
helped  me  in  my  life.  I  hope  I  am  making  this  choice  for  the  right  reasons  — 
the  desire  to  fulfill  my  baptismal  vows.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  whether  vain 
notions  do  not  form  part  of  the  motive,  but  I  hope  that  the  ideas  of  self  sacri¬ 
fice  I  have  now,  however  obtained  at  first,  may  be  sanctified  as  I  realize  them 
in  my  life.  T  his  is  of  course  for  mother  as  for  you  and  my  earnest  prayers  are 
for  you  both.” 

Again  in  his  Junior  year  in  college  he  writes  to  his  mother: 

“Lent  begins  next  Wednesday,  does  it  not?  I  wonder  if  you  will  have  pan 
cakes  Shrove  Tuesday.  What  a  solemn  thought  it  is  that  in  the  next  few  days 
people  everywhere  will  be  laying  aside  amusements,  dress,  extravagance  and 
joining  in  the  Fast  which  the  whole  Church  ordains  —  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican, 
American  —  in  this  humiliation  and  abstinence  we  are  united.  I  have  asked  the 
Bishop  to  let  me  use  the  Dc  Profundis  instead  of  the  canticles  in  the  S.  Paul’s 
(Society)  Service.  If  he  does  that  will  come  first,  then  the  Creed,  Vcrsicles,  and 
some  collects.  Then  the  full  Litany,  a  Hymn  and  a  few  minutes  of  silent  prayer. 
Some  of  the  services  we  have  together  in  the  little  room  are  singularly  har¬ 
monious  and  earnest.” 

In  college  also  we  find  him  longing  for  his  Church  to  enter  the 
field  of  Social  Service.  He  writes  thus  to  his  mother: 

“But  I  was  paid  for  my  trouble  by  my  visit  to  Pine  Farm  which  1  found  very 
interesting.  The  house  is  very  old  fashioned,  with  a  big  chimney,  and  there  is 
a  barn  and  another  building  half  school,  half  playroom.  All  the  buildings  arc 
painted  a  rich  dark  brown  and  make  a  very  pretty  group.  There  arc  30  acres 
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about  the  house,  where  the  boys  plant,  hoe,  make  hay  and  get  in  the  harvest 
under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent,  the  only  man  on  the  place,  who  works 
with  them,  directs  their  work,  prays  with  them  and  teaches  them  the  elements 
of  the  faith.  lie  is  a  thorough  farmer,  with  no  niceties  of  manner  or  conversa¬ 
tion  but  a  thoroughly  kind,  whole-hearted  man.  The  children  are  taught  by  a 
school-mistress  who  lives  in  the  house.  The  boys  are  taken  out  of  the  lowest 
classes  in  Boston  etc.  but  they  are  very  bright-looking,  with  shaven  heads  and 
rosy  faces,  and  they  sing  with  true  Methodist  vim.  When  I  went  into  the  room 
where  they  sit  I  found  them  scattered  all  about  the  room  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent’s  wife,  busily  knitting  stockings.  Some  of  the  younger  ones 
looked  very  cunning  with  their  four  needles  and  blue  yarn.  From  what  was  told 
me  I  think  the  moral  feeling  in  the  school  must  be  very  high.  Oh,  how  much 
good  such  an  institution  can  do.  Why  is  our  Church  the  last  to  do  this  work? 
For  myself,  though  I  know  that  can  never  be,  I  could  hardly  wish  for  myself  a 
position  l  should  more  enjoy,  despite  all  the  trouble  and  disappointments,  than 
teaching  and  training  just  such  boys.  And  what  Christian  body  is  better  fitted 
for  it  than  our  own  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  where  superstition  does  not 
endanger  and  cold  stiffness,  bare  walls,  and  unattractive  services  do  not  hinder 
or  alienate.  But  others  do  the  work  imperfectly  or  wrongly  and  we  wait.” 

As  a  student  at  Harvard  James  played  but  a  minor  part  in  col¬ 
lege  activities.  His  chief  form  of  exercise  was  walking — perhaps 
we  would  call  it  hiking  now.  In  spite  of  his  remarkable  memory 
he  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  student  and  did  not  carry  oil  any 
honors.  He  was  however  one  of  the  founders  and  an  active  editor 
of  the  college  paper  originally  the  “Harvard  Magenta’’ — later  the 
“Harvard  Crimson.” 

After  graduation  in  1875  he  began  to  study  for  the  ministry 
with  his  father  at  St.  Andrews  Divinity  School  in  Syracuse.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1876  lie  took  a  walking  tour  through  Scotland 
with  his  intimate  college  chum,  Harry  Merwin. 

Before  he  graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  he  was  ordered 
Deacon  and  immediately  took  over  the  services  at  Calvary  Church, 
Syracuse.  In  May  1880  lie  was  advanced  to  the  Priesthood  and 
took  full  charge  of  the  same  Parish.  Later  in  that  year  he  writes 
thus  to  his  father: 

“Whatever  may  be  said  of  me  as  an  extreme  man  it  cannot,  1  think  be  said 
that  I  am  either  morbid,  effeminate  or  dreamy.  I  have  too  good  an  appetite 
and  am  too  busy  for  the  first,  1  walk  too  much  for  l he  second,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  police  courts  and  county  houses  is  not  favorable  to  the  state  of  mind 
described  by  the  third.  In  the  rightness  and  advantage  of  two  things  1  strongly 
believe  —  religious  orders  of  men  and  women,  and  confession.  But  l  do  not  view 
either  of  these  with  a  sickly  sentimentalism  or  an  enthusiasm  that  cannot  see 
the  evils  to  which  they  may  so  easily  lead.  On  the  contrary  1  could  paint  the 
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bad  consequences  of  both  in  as  dark  colors  as  would  satisfy  even  the  Am.  Prot. 
Union,  but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  they  were  both  appointed  by  our  LORD 
Himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  men  and  if  used  in  I  lis  Spirit  with  obedi¬ 
ence  and  humility  with  a  single  eye  to  Ilis  Glory  they  must  do  good  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Ilis  Promise.  ‘He  that  can  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it.’  ‘Whose  soever 
sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven.’  I  heard  the  confession  of  two  old  men  at 
the  County  House  lately;  they  had  both  been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  England 
but  had  never  received  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Sisters  had  talked  with  them 
but  could  not  bring  them  to  it,  they  were  too  unworthy  they  said,  they  had  not 
faith,  they  could  not  feel  easy  in  their  minds,  I  talked  with  them  only  to  get 
the  same  answer.  At  last  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  benefit  of  absolution  to  be 
won  by  a  full  and  free  confession  to  GOD  in  the  Presence  of  His  Minister. 
1'hat  was  something  tangible,  they  could  do  that,  cost  what  it  might,  and  so 
they  both  came  and  told  the  story  of  their  lives,  one  of  them  his  white  head 
bent  and  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes  and  then  they  both  in  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  and  humility  received  the  B.  Sacrament.  I  saw  them  a  month  later,  they 
did  not  need  to  tell,  their  faces  showed  the  peace  that  had  come  to  them.  They 
both  received  again  when  I  was  out  last  and  they  are  living  as  reconciled  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Father.” 

In  the  following  July,  Bp.  Huntington  writes  to  a  friend  thus 
of  his  son  James.: 

“He  feels,  as  I  do,  that  we  ought  to  have  in  this  country  an  Order  of  Evan¬ 
gelists  corresponding  to  that  of  St.  Johns  in  England,  and  not  English.  For 
years  he  has  felt  himself  called  to  some  such  separated  and  special  work — a 
community  life.” 

In  December  of  that  same  year  1881  we  have  a  letter  from  James 
from  the  Holy  Cross  Clergy  House,  New  York,  to  his  father,  in 
which  he  argues  for  the  confessional  using  the  Parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  as  a  text. 

In  spite  of  the  monastic  garb — a  black  cassock — a  rope  for  a 
belt  and  living  among  the  poorest  in  the  tenement  house  district 
of  a  great  city,  it  was  not  until  November  26,  1884,  that  he  finally 
took  the  vows  and  thus  founded  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Of 
this  service  he  wrote  to  his  father  November  18,  1884: 

“Wc  have  studied  simplicity  in  the  Service  and  there  will  be  nothing  I  think 
that  everyone  who  comes  will  not  expect  and  not  so  much  as  some  will  look 
for.  The  Service  will  be  between  you  and  Bishop  Henry  Potter.” 

He  continued  his  work  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City  until 
1892  when  the  Order  moved  to  Holy  Cross  House  in  Westminster, 
Maryland. 

But  during  these  years  in  New  York  Father  Huntington  was 
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holding  missions  in  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country.  He  also 
was  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  Labor  against  Capital. 

Lie  was  an  early  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  an  active 
worker  with  Henry  George  for  Single  l  ax  and  in  1887  one  of  the 
founders  with  the  Reverend  Thus.  H.  Sill,  of  the  Church  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor. 

A  note  in  a  Chicago  paper  at  the  time  of  the  Coal  Strike  in 
Streator,  Ill.  graphically  describes  his  activities: 


‘Chicago,  Aug.  26ili.  A  special  from  Streator,  Ill.  says  a  sensation  is  caused 
there  by  the  appearance  on  the  streets  unheralded  of  Father  J.  0.  S.  Huntington 
of  Xew  York,  a  priest  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  clad  in  a  striking  and 
picturesque  garb.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  striking  coal  miners  and  being 
allowed  to  address  them,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  rescind  the  violent  resolu¬ 
tions  of  a  recent  meeting  and  to  consent  to  moderate  measures.  His  appearance 
on  the  scene  may  put  an  entirely  new  face  on  the  mining  troubles  there.” 


It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  went  to  the  employers  and  pre¬ 
sented  the  cause  of  the  men  with  such  force  that  he  was  able  to 
obtain  terms  on  which  the  strikers  were  glad  to  return  to  work. 
The  strikers  gave  my  uncle  a  new  pair  of  boots  to  show  their 
appreciation,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  speak  of  the  satisfaction 
he  took  in  this  humble  present. 

But  in  spite  of  James  Huntington  s  activity  in  the  Labor  move¬ 
ment — often  toiling  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  workers  in  menial 
tasks — and  his  prominence  in  the  Single  Tax  cause,  he  early  had 
misgivings  about  these  departures  from  the  strict  object  of  the 
Order.  Early  in  the  year  1890  he  wrote  to  his  father  a  letter  con¬ 
taining  the  following  abstracts.  Speaking  of  the  admonition  of 
one  of  his  trusted  advisers  he  writes: 

“  I  lie  great  need  of  the  Church  today  is  lor  a  higher  life  and  a  more  uncom¬ 
promising  tone  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy.  And  he  could  see  but  little  hope  of 
that  unless  there  were  a  number  who  came  forward  to  devote  themselves  to  God 
in  the  life  of  Religious  Orders’.  .  .  “lie  felt  moved  to  urge  me  not  to  prejudice 
this  higher  work  by  an  undue  interest  in  social  questions.  I  was  able  to  reassure 
him  somewhat  on  the  latter  point  and  told  him  that  I  felt  just  as  he  did  but 
that  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  make  any  special  cllort  towards  gathering  re¬ 
cruits,  that  we  had  given  up  our  local  work  in  order  to  devote  ourselves  untram¬ 
melled  to  the  building  up  of  a  community  life,  but  that  two  didn’t  make  a 
community.” 

And  again: 

“I  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  what  I  am  doing  these  two  months,  that  is  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  aiming  definitely  enough  at  the  one  end  for  which  GOD 
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seems  to  have  raised  us  up”  .  .  .  “What  can  we  do?  I  expect  to  spend  three 
days  at  St.  Stephens  College  Annandale  this  Spring.  That  would  give  me  one 
opening.  But  of  course  we  don’t  want  to  tease  or  coax  men.” 

And  further: 

“'Phe  work  I  do  in  Missions  and  Retreats  seems  quite  what  our  Order  ought 
to  do  only  instead  of  one  to  do  it  there  ought  to  be  many  and  we  don’t  seem 
to  be  doing  anything  to  gather  the  many.” 

This  feeling  that  activity  in  the  field  of  Labor  and  Social  Service 
was  open  to  question  became  stronger  when  the  Order  moved  to 
Westminster  in  the  early  90’s.  Father  Sill  writes  of  a  visit  to  the 
Order  in  May  1896  as  follows: 

“Fr.  Founder  and  I  had  some  walks  about  the  nearby  fields.  I  recall  his  ex¬ 
plaining  why  he  had  ceased  to  be  active  in  Single  Tax  affairs.  lie  felt  that  in 
so  small  a  community,  and  with  himself  as  the  representative  of  the  Order  in 
the  outside  work,  it  was  not  fair  to  the  other  men  to  become  identified  with  any 
distinct  economic  program.” 

Again  in  1897  James  writes  from  Westminster  to  his  father  a  letter 
from  which  are  the  following  quotations.  It  was  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  being  elected  a  Bishop. 

“Then,  too,  I  gave  myself,  seventeen  years  ago,  to  an  effort  to  restore  the 
life  of  rule,  in  a  religious  community,  among  men  in  our  Church”  .  .  .  “my  with¬ 
drawal,  from  what  is  still  so  small  and  feeble,  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  W'hat  I  have  pledged  myself  to  support  and  advance.  There  are  but 
three  of  us  professed,  a  community  cannot  consist  of  less  than  three;  my  with¬ 
drawal  would  mean  the  suppression  of  the  community.  Would  this  be  fair  or 
right?” 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  Order  began  to  really  grow, 
and'  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  numbers  began  to  increase 
steadily.  With  the  growth  came  the  hopes  and  plans  for  a  really 
permanent  home.  The  site  chosen  for  this  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River.  The  money  was  forthcoming  and  in  May  1904  the 
new  home  was  opened  with  appropriate  exercises  at  West  Park, 
New  York. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  James  that  his  father  was  not 
able  to  make  the  journey  for  this  service  of  dedication,  but  his 
mother,  his  oldest  sister  and  his  brother  George,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Thomas’  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  were  there  for  the 
occasion.  To  his  mother  he  wrote  the  next  day: 

“You  don’t  know  how  much  it  was  to  me,  how  much  it  will  be  to  me  in  the 
years  to  come  that  you  and  Arria  were  here  yesterday.” 
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With  the  growth  of  the  Order  and  the  new  impetus  given  by  the 
adequate  quarters  in  West  Park  the  desire  for  wider  service  was 
uppermost  in  Father  Huntington's  mind.  St.  Faiths,  a  Flome  for 
wayward  girls,  had  already  been  started  by  him  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1897 — later  moved  to  Tarrytown.  Then  his  boy¬ 
hood  yearning  for  an  institution  for  boys  was  in  a  sense  fulfdled 
by  St.  Andrews  at  Sewanee.  Kent  School  founded  in  the  Fall  of 
1906  came  next.  Father  Sill  thus  writes  of  this: 

“'1  lie  liibt  time  I  went  off  with  the  Father  was  just  after  my  profession.  We 
visited  Iloosae  School  anJ  then  went  on  to  St.  Paul’s  Concord.  In  both  places 
the  Father  turned  over  to  me  sermons  for  which  he  had  been  booked.  It  was  on 
this  trip  that  we  first  discussed  the  possibility  of  having  a  boys’  school  some 
day.  '1’hese  discussions  went  on  four  years  until  one  night  in  March  1906  while 
we  were  giving  a  Mission  at  the  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  he  finally  consented. 
The  following  Autumn  Kent  came  into  existence.” 

The  Order  grew  in  power  and  influence  as  the  years  passed 
and  finally  the  crowning  effort  came  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Mission  in  Liberia.  After  this  had  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  few  years  Father  Huntington  himself  went  to  Africa  in  the 
Fall  of  1923  to  view  the  work  accomplished.  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  happiest  experiences  of  his  life  and  he  never  tired  talking 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  tropical  forests  through  which  he  walked 
and  his  pride  in  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

We  must  realize  that  Father  Huntington  was  not  always  the 
Superior  of  the  Order — actually  he  held  that  office  from  1884— 
1888,  from  1897-1907,  from  1915-1918  and  from  1921-1924.  But 
it  was  during  his  years  as  head  of  the  Order  that  most  of  these 
important  developments  occurred. 

With  the  growth  and  prestige  of  the  Order,  Father  Huntington 
became  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  the  leading  Anglo-Catholic 
in  the  Church  at  large  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  at  the  great 
Congress  in  London  in  July,  1923,  he  should  have  been  chosen 
to  make  the  opening  address. 

He  was  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
in  America.  As  a  young  man  he  wrote  his  sermons  and  memorized 
them,  for  he  had  a  marvelously  retentive  memory  and  quickly 
mastered  what  he  had  to  quote.  Whether  he  continued  this 
throughout  his  life,  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  he  was  a  most  fluent 
speaker  with  a  rich  musical  voice  that  always  commanded 
attention. 
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A  keen  observer,  and  a  very  critical  one,  told  me  once  that  the 
most  tensely  dramatic  moment  he  had  ever  experienced  was  at 
the  Three-Hour  Service  on  Good  Friday  at  St.  Alary  the  Virgins 
in  New  York.  The  church  was  packed,  listening  to  my  uncle  in 
rapt  attention.  At  the  very  crisis  of  the  sermon  my  uncle  drew 
apparently  from  the  folds  of  his  robes  a  large  iron  crucifix,  which 
he  held  high  above  his  head.  The  picture  of  this  great  figure  in 
the  pulpit  as  he  thus  stood  and  the  wave  of  intense  emotion  which 
swept  that  vast  congregation  was  unforgettable. 

But  Father  Huntington  was  not  only  a  great  preacher,  but  a 
most  delightful  companion.  His  fund  of  stories  was  inexhaustible 
and  his  sense  of  humor  most  keen  and  broad.  He  was  immensely 
popular  with  men  both  old  and  young.  It  was  a  keen  delight  to 
him  that  the  Order  realizing  his  power  and  influence  over  men 
made  him  some  ten  years  before  his  death  a  member  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Club  in  New  York.  Stopping  there,  as  was  his  custom  for  a 
meal  or  the  night  on  his  many  trips  through  the  city,  his  graceful 
figure  and  picturesque  garb  became  a  familiar  and  colorful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  life  of  this  social  center. 

There  was  an  entirely  different  side  to  the  life  of  this  gallant 
knight  tilting  for  the  cause  of  Labor  and  Single  Tax,  this  great 
organizer  and  founder  of  religious  and  educational  institutions, 
this  inspired  preacher  and  leader  of  Anglo-Catholics  the  world 
over.  He  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  family.  In  1882  at  the 
end  of  a  long  letter  he  begins  again: 

“Dear  Mother:  1  do  not  feel  satisfied  with  my  letters  to  you;  they  tell  about 
outside  things,  but  those  which  are  really  the  least  important  in  my  life.  Yet  1 
cannot  write  of  these  quiet  hours  that  I  spend  in  my  room  here  or  going  to 
and  fro  to  our  frequent  offices  in  chapel,  of  that  sense  of  the  Presence  of  GOD 
which  is  becoming,  I  trust,  more  habitual  to  me,  of  those  moments  when  I 
realize  more  and  more  deeply  the  Love  of  our  dear  LORD  and  my  own  great 
unw’orthiness,  of  the  prayers  that  I  say  for  you  and  the  others  and  the  loving 
thoughts  that  are  going  out  towards  you,  all  day  long.  I  am  less  and  less  dis¬ 
tracted  by  or  taken  up  with  affairs  of  this  world,  especially  in  this  quiet  season 
(Lent)  I  have  time  such  as  I  have  never  had  for  GOD  and  for  the  dear  ones 
He  has  given  me.  Please  think  of  these  things  if  at  any  time  my  letters  should 
scent  cold  or  dull.” 

And  to  his  father  lie  writes  sometime  in  the  90’s  before  1897 — 
for  while  the  letter  was  undated  it  is  from  Westminster  and  he  signs 
himself  J.O.S.II.  O.H.C  . — so  it  was  before  his  selection  as 
Superior  in  1897: 
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“My  dear  Father:  This  ought  to  reach  you  in  time  for  me  to  wish  you  many 
blessings  on  your  birth-day.  More  and  more  precious  to  me  every  year  seem  the 
relations  of  the  family  and  the  home,  more  and  more  do  I  realize  that  any 
knowledge  I  may  have  of  GOD  came  to  me  first  because  I  had  a  father  and 
that  you  were  that  father.  For  this  and  for  all  else  that  has  come  to  me  through 
you  I  ask  GOD’s  benediction  on  your  birthday.  Your  loving  son.” 

His  youngest  sister,  always  particularly  dear  to  him,  failed  slowly 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  but  steadily.  This  distressed  him  much 
and  knowing  that  she  depended  upon  cheer  from  him  more  than 
anyone  else  he  wrote  to  her  daily.  These  letters  were  really  not 
the  work  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  call  upon  the  Order  for  the  necessary  daily  two  and  later 
three  cents  a  day;  so  he  asked  me  if  I  would  finance  these  letters. 
I  think  this  shows  as  deep  a  love  and  understanding  of  family 
ties  as  anything  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  We  in  this 
organization  do  not  need  any  proof  of  my  uncle’s  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  wider  group  of  the  Family,  for  it  was  he  as  President 
that  brought  the  Association  to  the  zenith  of  its  activities  by  his 
yearly  luncheons  in  New  York  and  the  marvelous  4th  Reunion 
held  in  this  church  fifteen  years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  were  here 
on  that  occasion  remember  his  radiant  presence  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  address  at  the  dinner  when  he  described  the  characteristics  of 
the  Huntington  Family. 

Late  in  the  month  of  May,  1935,  Father  Huntington,  always 
alert  to  notice  departures  from  the  normal  in  his  own  health  and 
that  of  those  about  him,  realized  that  he  was  not  perfectly  well. 
He  promptly  went  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York — was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  patient  for  observation.  By  a  very  remarkable  chance 
the  attending  surgeon  into  whose  hands  he  was  assigned  was  one 
whose  boyhood  was  spent  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  grew  up  with  Father  Huntington’s  niece  and  nephews,  and  this 
surgeon's  father  took  care  of  Father  Huntington  when  he  was  ill 
in  Hanover  in  the  early  90’s.  This  distinguished  surgeon  could 
not  make  a  diagnosis  at  once — it  seemed  as  if  the  trouble  might 
be  just  functional  it  yielded  so  promptly  to  treatment.  X-rays 
were  suspicious  but  not  conclusive.  Father  Huntington  was  most 
anxious  to  fulfill  two  engagements  in  early  June  and  his  surgeon 
felt  that  it  was  wise  to  let  him  make  the  effort,  but  told  him  that 
he  must  come  back  at  once  if  certain  symptoms  arose.  Thus  it 
was  possible  for  my  uncle  to  be  at  Kent  for  the  Prize  Day  exer- 
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cises  which  he  had  never  missed  save  when  out  of  the  country. 
He  made  his  last  public  address  on  that  day,  June  6th,  and  cele¬ 
brated  the  Holy  Eucharist  the  following  morning  in  the  little 
chapel.  The  epistle  was  for  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  and  began 
— -“The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.” 

He  went  immediately  from  Kent  back  to  the  hospital  and  after 
a  few  days  of  observation  it  was  found  necesary  to  perform  a 
most  serious  operation.  This  was  done  on  June  13th.  He  stood 
the  ordeal  well  and  for  a  week  or  so  it  seemed  that  in  spite  of  his 
eighty  years  he  might  again  be  up  and  about,  but  then  he  began 
to  fail.  I  was  with  him  for  the  last  three  days  of  his  life  and  with 
him  at  the  end.  He  had  a  message  for  everyone  of  his  family  and 
took  the  keenest  interest  in  talking  of  them  with  me  those  last 
few  hours.  And  he  left  a  message  for  all  of  us  which  he  gave  the 
day  before  he  died: 

‘■1  know  that  I  am  not  going  to  get  well.  I  want  everybody  to  know  that  I 
care,  that  I  always  shall  care,  that  1  love  them,  and  always  will  love  them  — 
that  I  am  lifting  up  hands  of  intercession  in  prayer  for  them,  and  will  always 
intercede  for  them.” 

His  body  rested  in  St.  James’  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  from  ten  o’clock  July  1st  until  the  Requiem 
Mass  at  eleven  o’clock  the  following  day.  Nearly  a  thousand 
were  in  the  congregation  and  nearly  a  hundred  bishops  and  priests 
in  the  procession.  The  Presiding  Bishop,  Bishop  Lloyd  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  York,  Father  Burton  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Father  Whitall,  assistant  Superior  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  also  the  Rev.  Paul  Huntington,  a  nephew, 
took  part  in  the  service. 

On  Father  Huntington’s  eighty-first  birthday  his  body  was  laid 
to  rest  under  the  high  altar  of  the  beautiful  chapel  at  West  Park 
beneath  a  plain  stone  slab  on  which  is  inscribed: 
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President  James  L.  Huntington:  “The  next  speaker  on  the 
program  is  Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington,  whom  we  all  know  as 
the  author  not  only  of  a  great  many  books  that  we  are  very 
familiar  with  but  of  our  own  book,  After  Three  Centuries /’ 

Dr.  Huntington  urged  every  member  of  the  Family  Associa¬ 
tion  who  had  not  procured  this  book  to  obtain  one  of  the  order 
blanks  which  were  on  the  table  at  the  entrance  of  the  Church  and 
fill  it  out  immediately  after  the  meeting. 


- 


ONCE  MORE:  WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 

Ellsworth  Huntington 


DOES  a  person’s  name  really  make  any  difference?  Of  course, 
a  man  named  Smolenski  or  Wang  Kai  Shek  will  be  different 
from  one  named  Thompson  or  James.  But  does  it  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  your  name  is  Coolidge,  Brown,  Frothingham,  or 
Jones?  Most  of  us  prefer  the  more  unusual  names,  but  if  we  could 
gather  together  all  Americans  named  Conant,  Coolidge,  Dwight, 
Hadley,  Huntington  and  Lowell,  would  they  average  any  different 
from  those  named  Adams,  Brown,  Edwards,  Jones,  and  Smith? 
Let  us  go  a  step  farther.  Do  we  agree  with  Thomas  Macaulay,  the 
historian,  when  he  says,  “A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  achieve¬ 
ments  of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to 
be  remembered  by  remote  descendants?”  Was  William  Stoughton 
right  in  his  Election  Sermon  in  1668  when  he  said,  “God  sifted 
a  whole  nation  that  he  might  send  choice  grain  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,”  by  which  he  meant  New  England? 

We,  who  belong  to  families  having  the  old  New  England  type 
of  name,  have  been  brought  up  to  think  that  Macaulay  and 
Stoughton  were  right.  We  are  proud  of  our  Puritan  ancestry,  but 
how  about  the  other  side  of  the  picture?  In  “The  Planters  of  the 
Commonwealth,”  Charles  E.  Banks  says  that  although  the  East 
Anglian  colonists  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  other  eastern  counties 
of  England  “came,  as  they  alleged,  to  find  an  outlet  for  their 
repressed  religious  liberties  .  .  .  they  were  the  ‘scofflaws’  of  their 
day,  often  flouting  contumaciously  the  statutes  of  the  Kingdom.” 
These  “scofflaws,”  these  scoffers  at  the  law,  were  our  Puritan  an¬ 
cestors.  They  were  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
From  them,  says  Banks,  we  doubtless  “inherit  our  indifference  to 
precedent,  disregard  for  authority,  and  the  tendency  to  individu¬ 
alism.”  They  were  like  “cuckoos  .  .  .  who  preempt  the  nests  pre¬ 
pared  by  others.” 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Banks,  the  West  Countrymen 
of  Devon  and  Somerset,  wdio  settled  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  were  an  admirable  set  of  people.  They  “came  to  carry  on 
trade  in  the  fisheries — ‘an  honest  calling’  quoth  King  James,  Tor 
it  was  the  trade  of  the  Apostles.’  .  .  .  They  came  to  continue 
the  normal  life  of  ‘Merrie  England’  .  .  giving  religion  its  normal 
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place  in  life.  .  .  .  From  them  we  may  be  said  to  inherit  our  re¬ 
spect  for  law  and  authority,  (our)  valuation  of  precedence,  and 
whatever  of  conservatism  we  may  be  said  to  possess  as  a  people.” 

As  descendants  of  the  East  Anglians  we  may  not  like  to  hear 
our  ancestors  called  scofllaws  and  cuckoos.  But  what  do  any  of 
us  really  know  as  to  how  far  our  present  capacities,  achievements, 
and  character  have  any  direct  connection  with  those  of  our  Puri¬ 
tan  ancestors?  We  are  utterly  inconsistent  in  our  attitude  toward 
such  matters.  With  one  breath  we  say,  “Blood  will  tell,”  but  with 
the  next  we  add,  “It  makes  no  difference  what  a  man’s  ancestry 
is.  It  is  the  man  himself  who  counts.”  Again,  at  a  Family  Re¬ 
union  such  as  this,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  Hunting- 
tons,  but  those  of  us  who  are  named  Jones,  Brown,  or  Smith 
have  as  much  Huntington  ancestry  as  the  rest  of  us.  So  what 
difference  does  the  name  make  anyhow? 

Scientists  have  by  no  means  answered  these  questions  satis¬ 
factorily.  They  are  far  less  sure  of  themselves  than  are  the  lay¬ 
men.  They  agree,  to  be  sure,  that  a  name  such  as  ours  is  merely 
a  tag  by  which  we  are  able  to  identify  a  few  thousand  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  descendants  of  the  first  Huntington  who 
migrated  to  America.  They  also  agree  that  the  tag  indicates  that 
its  bearers  belong  to  a  rather  vaguely  defined  biological  stock 
composed  of  people  who  are  descended  mainly,  but  not  wholly, 
from  the  early  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Some 
of  the  scientists  say  that  this  is  of  little  importance  because  the 
differences  in  the  inherited  capacities  of  one  stock  and  another 
play  only  an  insignificant  part  in  molding  the  course  of  human 
lives.  The  thing  that  counts,  they  say,  is  the  way  one  is  brought 
up  from  earliest  infancy,  the  kind  of  community  in  which  one 
lives,  and  the  opportunities  that  open  before  him.  Others,  who 
seem  to  be  equally  well  informed,  agree  that  childhood  training, 
community  life,  and  opportunities  of  all  kinds  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  role  in  life.  They  add,  however,  that  inherited  capacities 
are  equally  important.  It  makes  a  tremendous  difference,  they 
say,  whether  a  good  or  a  poor  biological  inheritance  is  found  not 
only  in  the  child  who  is  trained,  but  in  the  parents  and  relatives 
who  play  the  major  part  in  training  the  child,  and  in  determining 
the  quality  of  his  surroundings  and  the  nature  of  his  opportunities. 

Which  type  of  scientist  is  right?  People  who  come  from  what 
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are  called  “good  families”  are  likely  to  be  impatient  with  those 
who  think  lightly  of  the  value  of  inheritance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given  quality  is 
due  to  inheritance,  or  training,  or  to  both.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  find  out  what  qualities  are  really  characteristic  of  a  biological 
stock  such  as  ours.  A  study  made  by  our  own  Family  Association 
and  described  in  After  Three  Centuries  throws  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  this,  and  a  later  study  makes  the  matter  clearer.  These 
studies  indicate  that  certain  types  of  names  are  unquestionably 
associated  with  distinct  tendencies  which  appear  to  have  been 
established  long  ago  when  the  first  settlers  came  to  America.  Tell 
me  your  name,  and  by  looking  it  up  in  Savage’s  Genealogical 
Register  of  Nezu  England ,  and  in  a  census  volume  called  A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Population  Growth,  I  can  give  you  at  least  a  slight  idea 
of  the  degree  to  which  the  name  has  won  distinction  from  colonial 
days  onward. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  we  last  met  here  at  Norwich,  we  decided 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  ourselves.  Some  of  you  gave  money 
and  some  gave  time.  The  National  Research  Council  at  Washing¬ 
ton  appointed  a  committee  of  leading  scientists  to  help  us.  Miss 
Annette  Fallows  worked  hard  for  a  year  to  gather  facts.  Then 
Miss  Martha  Ragsdale,  now  Mrs.  Ragland,  took  over  the  work 
and  stuck  to  it  year  after  year.  Our  money  gave  out  when  the  last 
facts  were  coming  in,  but  before  any  of  them  had  been  tabulated 
and  analyzed.  The  depression  made  it  impossible  to  raise  more 
money,  but  Miss  Ragsdale  kept  right  on  till  everything  was 
finished.  We  owe  her  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  1  hope  this 
Reunion  will  somehow  acknowledge  it. 

In  this  investigation  we  tried  at  first  to  get  data  as  to  all  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  original  Simon  Huntington  who  died  on  his  way 
to  this  country  in  1633.  Little  by  little  we  realized  that  we  had 
attempted  the  impossible.  You  can  track  down  people  who  bear 
any  particular  name,  but  you  cannot  follow  their  descendants 
who  have  other  names.  These  others  are  enormously  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  ones  that  keep  the  name.  We  are  convinced  that 
of  the  living,  in  our  own  family,  there  must  be  at  least  a  million 
and  perhaps  more,  for  the  people  who  were  born  with  the  name 
Huntington  number  more  than  five  thousand.  You  can  readily 
see  why  there  are  so  many  Huntington  descendants  who  do  not 
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bear  the  name.  The  girls  in  each  generation  lose  the  name,  but 
they  go  on  having  descendants.  Half  the  children  of  the  average 
family  lose  their  father’s  name;  only  a  quarter  of  the  grandchildren 
keep  that  name;  only  an  eighth  of  the  great-grandchildren;  and 
so  on. 

If  we  had  studied  the  people  who  know  that  they  are  of  Hun¬ 
tington  descent,  although  they  bear  a  different  name,  we  should 
have  been  in  danger  of  drawing  wrong  conclusions.  Intelligent 
people  are  far  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  their  ancestors  than 
are  t lie  unintelligent.  Therefore  we  should  have  studied  a  group 
which  is  not  typical  of  the  Huntington  stock  as  a  whole.  \\  hat 
we  wanted  was  a  perfectly  fair  sample  of  that  stock  so  that  we 
could  discover  whether  people  of  Huntington  descent  really  have 
any  qualities  different  from  the  average.  We  wanted  what  is 
called  a  ‘‘random  sample”  including  the  ignorant  and  the  criminal, 
as  well  as  the  intelligent  and  the  successful. 

In  order  to  get  our  sample,  we  concentrated  on  people  bearing 
the  name  Huntington.  We  reasoned  that  an  average  thousand  of 
them  must  be  essentially  like  an  average  thousand  of  all  persons 
of  Huntington  descent  regardless  of  the  name.  \Yc  also  reasoned 
that  they  would  be  closely  similar  to  a  similar  average  thousand 
from  among  all  persons  derived  from  the  old  Puritan  stock  of 
New  England.  The  reasonableness  of  this  is  evident  when  we  re¬ 
call. that,  barring  the  marriage  of  cousins,  each  of  us  had  1024- 
ancestors  ten  generations  ago.  Thus  even  if  you  and  I  have  a 
common  pair  ol  Huntington  ancestors,  our  other  1022  may  all  be 
different,  and  may  belong  to  511  different  families.  Therefore  the 
four  or  live  thousand  descendants  of  Simon  Huntington  who  still 
bear  his  name  must  also  be  descended  from  a  large  share  of  the 
other  families  that  came  to  New  England  three  hundred  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  people  named  Huntington  are 
descended  lrom  a  great  number  of  early  Puritan  families,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  inheritance  derived  from  non-Puritan  sources  was 
very  small  until  the  last  generation  or  two.  Not  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  did  people  of  old  New  England  stock 
marry  freely  with  other  stocks.  'They  had  no  chance  to  do  so. 
Most  of  the  Puritans  came  to  New  England  between  1631)  and 
1643.  Thereafter  there  was  little  immigration.  When  the  people  of 
New  England  went  west  they  settled  mainly  in  communities  of 
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their  own  kind.  Not  till  after  1850  was  there  much  chance  to  marry 
anyone  else,  and  even  then  there  was  not  much  marriage  with 
other  stocks.  For  this  reason,  and  because  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  persons  named  Huntington  appear  to  be  descendants  of  the 
original  Simon,  the  people  of  this  name  in  the  United  States  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  of  New 
England  in  general  with  relatively  little  intermixture  of  other 
stocks  except  among  the  younger  generation.  I  was  about  to  say 
an  average  sample,  but  later  investigation  shows  a  curious  and 
very  interesting  departure  from  the  average. 

It  is  far  from  easy  to  get  track  of  all  the  people  bearing  any 
particular  name  in  the  United  States.  In  attempting  to  do  this  we 
began  with  the  Huntington  Genealogical  Memoir.  Then  we  went 
through  every  directory  of  a  city,  county,  or  town  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Next  we  wrote  to  the  town  or  county  clerk  of  every 
place  for  which  we  had  no  directory,  and  asked  whether  there 
were  any  Huntingtons  among  the  taxpayers  or  voters.  Finally 
the  Census  Bureau  permitted  one  of  its  workers  to  inform  us 
whether  there  were  any  Huntingtons  in  the  counties  as  to  which 
information  was  still  lacking.  In  the  end  we  got  track  of  1505 
men  named  Huntington,  and  of  so  many  women  and  children  that 
there  appear  to  be  about  5800  Americans  who  were  born  with 
that  name. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  about  all  these  people  we  sent 
them  questionnaires  and  letters,  copied  data  out  of  directories, 
and  made  inquiries  among  relatives.  There  is  not  time  to  tell  you  of 
the  county  clerk  who  said  that  there  were  many  kinds  of  wild 
animals  and  “varmints”  in  his  county,  but  no  Huntingtons,  nor  of 
another  who  said  that  the  last  Huntington  in  the  county  com¬ 
mitted  murder  and  was  hanged  for  his  deed.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  we  gathered  a  great  mass  of  facts,  as  may  be  seen  in 
After  Three  Centuries.  Then  our  money  gave  out,  and  all  we 
had  was  a  great  stack  of  neatly  written  sheets  of  paper.  Miss 
Ragsdale,  however,  refused  to  stop  work,  and  made  page  after 
page  of  tables.  We  counted  the  names  of  Huntingtons  in  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  and  in  reference  books  giving  lists  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
authors,  business  men  and  others.  We  went  to  the  Patent  Otlice 
for  lists  of  inventors,  and  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet’s  Business 
Directory  to  find  how  the  Huntingtons  rank  in  business.  We  were 
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just  as  eager  to  get  lists  of  unsuccessful  people  as  of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves.  Therefore  we  scanned  long  lists  of 
people  on  relief  and  of  criminals.  Thus  we  made  lists  of  the  good 
and  the  bad,  the  famous  and  the  humble,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  results  of  all  this  work  have  been  set  forth 
in  After  Three  Ce?ituriesJ  I  shall  merely  give  you  a  brief  summary 
of  them.  One  of  the  first  things  that  we  learned  is  that  this  sample 
of  the  old  Puritan  stock  is  found  in  every  State  of  the  Linion. 
California  has  more  Huntingtons  than  New  York.  We  also  found 
that  as  a  whole  the  bearers  of  this  name  are  quite  comfortably 
fixed  economically.  They  drive  all  sorts  of  cars,  to  be  sure,  some 
old  and  rickety,  and  some  new  and  shiny.  But  on  the  whole  their 
cars  cost  about  one  fourth  more  than  the  average  of  all  cars  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Again,  some  of  us  have  telephones  and  some 
of  us  have  none,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
have  them  than  are  white  Americans  as  a  whole.  When  it  comes 
to  owning  our  homes  we  are  still  better  oiT,  for  we  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  a  home-owning  group.  Such  conditions  indicate  that  on  the 
whole  we  are  financially  comfortable,  but  there  is  no  great  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  number  of  rich  people  is  very  large. 

The  place  where  the  Huntingtons  and  the  rest  of  the  old  New 
Fngland  stock  shine  most  brightly  is  education.  There  the  record 
is  truly  remarkable.  We  are  far  more  likely  to  finish  the  high 
school  than  are  people  in  general,  but  the  most  outstanding  fact 
is  the  very  high  percentage  who  go  to  college.  Among  such  highly 
educated  people  the  percentage  of  professional  men  and  women  is 
naturally  high.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  figures,  for  they 
can  be  found  in  After  Three  Centuries.  Business  men,  too,  are 
decidedly  more  numerous  than  in  the  population  as  a  whole,  while 
skilled  workers  show  almost  exactly  the  normal  percentage.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  unskilled  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  conspicuous 
because  of  their  small  numbers. 

The  degree  to  which  the  old  Puritan  stock  has  distinguished  it¬ 
self  is  even  more  interesting  than  its  material  success.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  based  not  merely  on  the  Huntingtons,  but  on  many  other 
old  families.  In  order  to  compare  the  Puritan  stock  with  other 
Americans  of  English  descent,  we  used  the  names  Coolidge, 
Hooker,  Lyman,  and  Trumbull  in  addition  to  Huntington.  These 
families  appear  to  be  very  largely  of  Puritan  descent.  To  these 
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was  also  added  another  name,  Van  Dyke,  which  is  now  represented 
almost  entirely  by  descendants  of  very  early  settlers.  Five  other 
names,  Adams,  Brown,  Edwards,  Stone,  and  Williams,  were 
selected  to  represent  groups  of  people  which  are  descended  in 
part  from  very  early  settlers  in  New  England,  but  in  still  greater 
part  from  other  settlers  who  came  to  many  different  parts  of 
America  at  all  periods  from  colonial  times  onward.  Thus  the  first 
group  represents  comparatively  pure  descent  from  early  settlers, 
mainly  Puritan's,  whereas  the  second  represents  descent  from 
average  English  immigrants  who  came  to  this  country,  at  many 
different  periods  and  for  many  different  reasons. 

In  order  to  compare  these  two  groups  with  one  another  we 
first  counted  the  number  of  people  under  each  name  in  many 
city  directories.  From  the  results  we  were  able  to  estimate  the 
number  of  people  bearing  each  name  now  and  at  various  times 
back  to  1790.  Then  the  names  were  similarly  counted  in  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  reference  books  such  as  Who's  Who,  and  in  lists  of  various 
professions,  inventors,  persons  on  relief,  and  criminals.  Then  it 
was  easy  to  compare  the  two  types  of  names  in  many  important 
respects. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  names  is  surprising.  It 
shows  that  descent  from  Puritan  ancestry  is  something  greatly 
to  be  prized.  An  individual  having  such  descent  may  be  anything 
from  a  world  leader  to  a  gangster,  but  the  proportion  of  leaders 
is  certain  to  be  very  high,  and  that  of  criminals  and  persons  de¬ 
pendent  on  charity  to  be  low.  Taking  all  the  names  which  repre¬ 
sent  comparatively  pure  descent  from  early  colonial  ancestors, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  names  which  represent  all  kinds  of 
English  descent,  we  find  that  the  colonial  type  stands  higher  in 
every  respect.  The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
list.  This  shows,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  people  having 
names  such  as  Adams,  Brown,  and  Williams,  representing  immi¬ 
gration  at  all  periods,  have  only  ten  persons  in  the  encyclopedia 
compared  with  168  among  the  group  whose  names  indicate  almost 
unmixed  Puritan  descent.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  recent 
depression,  for  every  ten  persons  on  relief  among  people  with  the 
more  widely  used  names,  there  were,  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers,  only  four  among  those  with  the  old  Puritan  names. 
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Ratio  of  Old  Puritan  Stock  to  Standard  English 
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lock  in  America 


Include J  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica . 16.8 

Included  in  Notable  Americans  ....  10.5 

Cards  in  large  library  catalogs . 8.4 

Authors . 7.8 

Included  in  Social  Register . 7.7 

Members  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  .  .  .  6.7 

Included  in  Who's  Who  in  America . 6.3 

Included  in  American  Men  of  Science . 4.9 

Directors  of  Corporations . •  3.5 

Lawyers . 3.0 

Physicians . 2.1 

Inventors  who  have  taken  out  patents  ' . 1.8 

Government  officials . 1.6 

Dentists . 1.5 

Business  men . 1.3 

Criminals . .6 

Persons  on  relief  rolls . .4 


The  order  in  which  the  activities  of  this  table  arrange  them¬ 
selves  is  most  interesting.  It  goes  in  a  general  way  from  difficult 
and  praiseworthy  activities  to  those  that  are  easy,  or  even  harm¬ 
ful.  The  list  begins  with  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Not  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  succeeds  in  getting  his  name  in  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  In  most  cases  a  name  is  there  because  a  man  has  done 
something  useful,  pr  at  least  something  much  beyond  the  ability 
of  people  in  general.  The  old  Puritan  stock  of  New  England  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  this  feat  about  seventeen  times  as  often 
as  have  Americans  of  ordinary  English  descent.  At  present  a  per¬ 
son  of  old  Puritan  stock  is  about  six  times  as  likely  to  find  a 
place  in  Who’s  Who  as  is  one  of  ordinary  English  descent.  And 
so  it  goes  through  authors,  directors  of  corporations,  lawyers,  in¬ 
ventors,  doctors,  and  business  men.  In  every  one  of  these  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  Puritan  stock,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  finds  a 
larger  representation  than  does  the  other  stock.  Moreover,  the 
amount  by  which  the  one  exceeds  the  other  diminishes  as  we  go 
from  such  relatively  rare  achievements  as  inclusion  among  Notable 
Americans ,  or  the  writing  of  books  as  indicated  by  library  cards, 
to  such  more  easily  achieved  positions  as  those  of  lawyer  or  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

The  last  two  entries  in  the  table  are  in  some  ways  the  most 
significant  of  all.  They  show  that  people  of  Puritan  stock  do  not 
find  a  place  on  relief  rolls  as  often  as  do  those  of  ordinary  English 
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stock.  Moreover,  although  they  are  by  no  means  free  from  crimi¬ 
nals,  their  proportion  of  such  people  is  low.  Thus  all  along  the  line 
there  is  evidently  some  quality  which  enables  this  type  of  people 
to  accomplish  difficult  things,  and  at  the  same  time  withholds 
them  from  poverty,  misfortune,  and  crime. 

When  After  Three  Centuries  had  been  completed  I  was  curious 
to  know  whether  Miss  Ragsdale  and  I  had  been  correct  in  think¬ 
ing  that  Puritan  ancestry  makes  so  much  difference  in  people’s 
achievements.-  So  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ziegler,  who  is 
a  Huntington  by  marriage,  I  undertook  a  much  larger  investiga¬ 
tion,  based  on  A  Century  of  Population  Growth.  This  government 
publication  lists  all  names  that  were  represented  by  at  least  one 
hundred  persons  in  1790.  Among  the  names  beginning  with  A  to 
F,  which  is  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  assigned  59  to  Northern 
New  England  because  more  than  half  the  persons  who  bore  them 
lived  in  that  section  in  1790.  In  the  same  way  there  were  265 
names  belonging  primarily  to  Southern  New  England,  218  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  79  to  the  South.  Each  name,  on  an 
average,  was  borne  by  about  five  hundred  people. 

These  four  sets  of  names  differ  in  certain  respects  aside  from 
their  diverse  geographical  location.  In  1790  the  150,000  people, 
more  or  less,  who  bore  the  Southern  New  England  names  were 
almost  wholly  the  descendants  of  Puritans  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  years  1630  to  1643.  Only  a  handful  of  people 
settled  in  Southern  New  England  before  that  date,  and  only  a 
comparatively  few  came  between  1643  and  the  Revolution.  Thus 
in  1790  the  265  Southern  New  England  names  were  represented 
almost  wholly  by  the  descendants  of  the  people  whom  Banks  calls 
“scofflaws”  and  “cuckoos,”  but  whom  Stoughton  regards  as 
“choice  grain”  sifted  by  God  from  a  whole  nation.  Puritanism 
with  its  narrow  views  and  high  ideals  was  still  overwhelmingly 
predominant  among  them.  Nevertheless,  they  were  approaching 
the  time  when  a  great  outburst  of  intellectual  activity  led  them 
to  stand  foremost  in  America’s  greatest  literary  period  and  in  the 
religious  movement  which  produced  the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  people  of  Northern  New  England  were  in  part  descended 
from  the  same  Puritan  stock  as  the  Southern  New  Englanders, 
but  more  of  their  ancestry  consisted  of  an  English  group  which 
came  at  about  the  same  time  from  the  west  of  England.  These 
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people  were  by  no  means  so  Puritanic  as  their  southern  neighbors. 
They  came,  as  Banks  says,  “to  carry  on  trade  in  the  fisheries  .  .  . 
to  continue  the  normal  life  of  Merrie  England.”  From  them,  it 
will  be  remembered,  he  says  that  we  “inherit  our  respect  for  law 
and  authority.”  In  1790  the  northern  New  Englanders,  like  the 
people  of  Southern  New  England,  were  still  of  almost  pure  British 
descent,  mainly  English  but  with  only  a  slight  admixture  of 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish.  In  fact  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
facts  about  both  sections  of  New  England  is  the  high  degree  to 
which  they  remained  almost  purely  British  almost  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  which  for  our  present  purposes 
comprise  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  people  of 
1790  were  by  no  means  so  purely  British  as  in  New  England.  The 
majority,  to  be  sure,  were  of  English  descent,  and  a  fair  number 
were  migrants  from  the  Puritan  stock  of  Southern  New  England. 
Scotch-Irish,  however,  were  numerous,  and  there  was  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  Germans,  Swedes,  and  others.  Religious  motives  played  a 
part  in  the  migration  of  several  Middle  Atlantic  groups  such  as 
the  Quakers,  but  economic  motives  and  love  of  change  and  ad¬ 
venture  were  main  causes  that  brought  most  of  the  settlers  to  this 
part  of  America. 

In  the  South  the  ancestry  of  the  people  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  was  much  like  that  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  but  with  certain  special  groups  such  as  Huguenots,  a 
sprinkling  of  British  aristocrats,  and  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
persons  who  were  sent  over  from  the  old  country  at  the  public 
expense  or  came  as  indentured  servants.  Such  people  came  in 
considerable  numbers  to  all  the  colonies,  but  their  number  appar¬ 
ently  increased  from  north  to  south  because  tobacco  created  a 
demand  for  their  labor. 

We  may  sum  up  the  matter  by  saying  that  in  1790  the  Southern 
New  Englanders,  much  more  nearly  than  either  of  the  other  three 
groups,  were  the  descendants  of  a  definitely  limited  type  of  ances¬ 
tors.  These  ancestors  were  predominantly  Puritans  from  East 
Anglia,  the  part  of  England  north  of  London  and  south  of  York¬ 
shire.  In  Northern  New  England  this  type  was  mixed  with  a  more 
preponderant  type  of  settlers  from  other  parts  of  England  who  were 
not  so  definitely  Puritans.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  while 
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the  East  Anglian  Puritan  element  was  present  because  of  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  people  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  it  was 
far  from  dominant.  In  the  South  it  was  present  in  still  smaller 
proportions. 

In  order  to  measure  the  achievements  of  these  four  groups  we 
have  counted  the  persons  with  each  type  of  name  in  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography  and  in  Who’s  Who.  The  object,  of  course, 
is  to  see  how  far  each  group  has  distinguished  itself  at  different 
periods.  Therefore  we  must  know  how  many  people  bore  each  type 
of  name  at  definite  epochs.  The  facts  for  1790  are  easily  avail¬ 
able  in  A  Century  of  Population  Growth.  Those  for  the  present 
were  estimated  by  counting  the  names  in  the  directories  of  38 
large  cities  and  assuming  that  among  the  rest  of  the  population  in 
each  region  the  proportions  of  the  four  types  were  the  same  as 
in  the  cities.  For  intervening  periods  estimates  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  rate  of  growth  of  the  population. 

But  do  not  the  millions  of  people  who  have  come  to  America 
since  1790  spoil  all  attempts  to  estimate  the  effect  of  Puritan 
ancestry?  No,  they  do  not  spoil  such  attempts,  they  merely  blur 
the  results.  Where  so  many  names  are  employed,  we  may  be  sure 
that  each  of  our  four  groups  has  been  augmented  in  about  the 
same  proportions  by  later  migration.  Moreover,  the  method  by 
which  the  names  have  been  chosen — at  least  50  per  cent  living  in 
one  of  the  four  regions  in  1790 — makes  it  certain  that  the  less 
common  names  are  everywhere  used  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  are  the  more  common  names  such  as  Smith  and  Brown. 
Therefore  the  chances  that  many  recent  immigrants  have  borne 
these  names  are  reduced. 

Now  let  us  see  how  far  each  of  our  four  groups  has  displayed 
the  power  of  leadership.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  give  a 
little  table  and  then  tell  what  it  means.  Here  is  the  table: 


Index  numbers  uf  Leadership  according  to 
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The  column  headed  “1770-99”  indicates  how  many  leaders 
would  have  been  born  from  1770  to  1799  among  people  bearing 
each  type  of  name  if  the  same  number  of  people  had  been  born 
in  each  group.  In  other  words,  where  a  given  number  of  people 
with  Southern  New  England  names  produced  100  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography ,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  people  bearing  names  belonging  to  Northern  New  England 
produced  only  71.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  did  a  little  better, 
with  81,  and  the  South  Atlantic  States  produced  74.  In  the  next 
column  we  find  that  from  1800  to  1829  a  given  number  of  births 
among  persons  bearing  Southern  New  England  names  produced 
a  hundred  people  who  became  famous,  whereas  among  the  same 
number  of  people,  the  number  of  famous  people  was  79  among 
those  bearing  Northern  New  England  names,  56  for  the  Middle 
Atlantic  type,  and  69  for  the  South  Atlantic  type. 

The  table  as  a  whole  leads  to  three  main  conclusions.  First,  the 
people  bearing  names  which  first  appeared  among  the  early  Puri¬ 
tans  of  Southern  New  England  have  at  all  times  produced  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  leaders  than  have  the  people  bearing  names 
which  first  appeared  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant,  because  in  the  two  later  periods  of  our  table  the 
majority  of  the  people  bearing  the  New  England  names  did  not 
live  in  New  England,  but  were  distributed  all  over  the  country. 
The  other  names  are  probably  distributed  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  name  Huntington.  Among  the  people  of  that  name  only  11 
per  cent  now  live  in  Southern  New  England,  although  about  85 
per  cent  lived  there  in  1790.  About  6  per  cent  are  now  in  Northern 
New  England,  17  per  cent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  30  per 
cent  in  the  Middle  West,  10  per  cent  in  the  South,  and  25  per 
cent  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mainly  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

I'hc  second  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  Southern  New  England  names  and  the 
others  does  not  diminish  with  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  as  strong 
among  the  leaders  now  living,  those  born  from  1860  onward,  as 
among  those  born  a  century  earlier.  A  third  conclusion  is  that 
the  tendency  of  the  people  bearing  the  southern  names  to  produce 
leaders  is  declining.  Their  index  numbers,  it  will  be  noted,  are 
74,  69,  63,  and  57  in  four  successive  generations. 

The  last  column  of  the  table  is  especially  interesting.  There  we 
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see  that  when  the  entire  period  since  1770  is  taken  into  account, 
and  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  total  number  of  people 
in  each  group,  those  who  bear  Southern  New  England  names  have 
produced  a  hundred  leaders  for  every  72  produced  by  people  with 
Northern  New  England  names,  71  with  Middle  Atlantic  names, 
and  63  with  Southern  names.  The  figures  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Northern  New  England  are  practically  identical.  The  some¬ 
what  lower  level  of  the  Southern  names  may  very  well  be  due  to 
disadvantages  arising  from  climate,  slavery,  the  Civil  War,  pov¬ 
erty,  and  the  slow  progress  of  industry.  If  we  make  allowance  for 
these  handicaps,  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  names  have  done 
as  well  as  those  which  came  originally  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  Northern  New  England.  If  we  accept  this  statement, 
it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  aside  from  the  Southern  New 
England  type,  all  the  others  have  done  about  equally  well  in  pro¬ 
ducing  persons  who  were  capable  of  leadership,  even  though  some 
capable  persons  of  the  Southern  type  have  not  become  eminent 
because  of  local  handicaps. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  the  Southern  New 
England  names  have  done  so  well.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  leaders  bearing  these  names  were  not  born  in  Southern 
New  England.  They  were  born  and  raised  all  over  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  only  in  small  part  do  they 
owe  their  position  to  the  schools,  colleges,  and  social  environment 
of  Southern  New  England.  They  owe  it  either  to  the  environment 
of  their  homes,  or  to  a  biological  inheritance  which  gives  them 
more  than  the  usual  capacity  for  leadership.  Is  environment  or 
heredity  the  main  factor?  Or  do  the  two  work  together? 

A  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  of  environment  and 
heredity  by  a  study  of  the  New  England  contingent  among  names 
that  in  1790  belonged  primarily  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
Southern  States.  Some  of  these  names  had  representatives  in  New 
England  in  1790.  Among  these  the  percentage  in  New  England 
amounted  to  12  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  names  and  9  for  the 
Southern  names.  Nevertheless,  these  small  percentages  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  difference  in  leadership.  'Thus  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Southern  names 
which  were  represented  by  a  small  New  England  contingent  in 
1790  have  surpassed  the  corresponding  names  which  had  no  New 
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England  representatives  by  51  per  cent  among  leaders  born  from 
1770  to  1799,  by  17  per  cent  among  those  born  from  1800  to 
1829,  and  35  per  cent  1830  to  1859.  Among  those  born  from 
1860  onward,  however,  the  names  which  had  a  New  England 
contingent  in  1790  fall  5  per  cent  below  the  others.  This  probably 
means  that  at  hrst  the  inclusion  of  even  a  small  contingent  of  the 
Southern  New  England  type  was  accompanied  by  more  than  the 
usual  degree  of  leadership.  As  time  went  on,  however,  and  further 
immigration  and  other  conditions  caused  the  original  New  England 
percentage  to  decline,  the  distinctive  Puritan  quality  disappeared. 

A  much  more  significant  fact  was  disclosed  in  still  another  in¬ 
vestigation  made  by  Mr.  Ziegler  and  myself.  We  divided  the 
people  who  bear  each  of  the  two  New  England  types  of  names  into 
three  groups  according  to  the  date  when  the  first  settler  came  to 
America.  This  gives  a  very  interesting  result  which  can  best  be 
understood  if  we  give  first  a  table  and  then  explain  it. 
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In  column  B  we  see  that  since  1770  the  number  of  leaders  born 
with  names  which  first  appear  in  Southern  New  England  before 
1636  is  401,  while  the  number  with  names  that  first  appear  from 
1636  to  1643  is  1171,  and  with  names  appearing  after  1643,  365. 
For  all  these  people  together  a  certain  number  of  births  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  leaders.  Among  the  bearers  of  names  that 
appeared  in  Southern  New  England  previous  to  1636,  however, 
that  same  number  of  births  produced  154  leaders  from  1770  to 
1799,  152  in  the  next  thirty  years,  116  in  the  next,  and  115  since 
1860.  On  the  other  hand,  among  bearers  of  names  that  appeared 
in  Southern  New  England  from  1636  to  1643,  although  the  actual 
number  of  leaders  was  large  (1171)  the  proportional  number  (80) 
was  smaller  than  in  the  first  case.  This  relatively  low  position 
continues  down  to  the  present  time,  the  maximum  being  101 
among  persons  born  from  1830  to  1859.  In  the  same  way  the  index 
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numbers  for  the  persons  bearing  names  that  first  appear  in 
America  from  1644  onward,  but  which  were  nevertheless  well 
represented  in  1790,  are  much  lower  than  those  for  persons  bearing 
the  names  that  arrived  before  1636.  When  the  entire  period  from 
1770  onward  is  taken  into  account  (Column  G)  the  earliest  group 
of  names  shows  an  index  figure  of  122,  the  names  arriving  from 
1636  to  1643  have  an  index  of  94,  and  those  arriving  still  later 
fall  to  92.  This  regular  decline  from  the  early  to  the  later  colonists 
is  very  surprising  and  interesting. 

Let  us  see  whether  Northern  New  England  shows  a  similar 
condition.  We  cannot  divide  the  Northern  New  England  names 
into  generations  of  birth  because  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small, 
as  appears  in  Column  H.  We  can,  however,  obtain  the  index  num¬ 
bers  for  the  entire  period  since  1770.  Doing  this,  we  find  in 
Column  I  that  although  the  index  numbers  are  much  lower  than 


those  for  the  Southern  New  England  names,  they  decline  in  the 
same  fashion  from  the  early  names  to  the  late  ones.  Finally,  when 
we  combine  the  two  parts  of  New  England  (Column  J)  we  find 
that  throughout  this  whole  period  a  given  number  of  births  among 
people  bearing  names  that  came  to  New  England  before  1636 
has  produced  115  leaders,  whereas  the  same  number  of  births 
among  people  bearing  names  that  first  appear  from  1636  to  1643 
has  produced  92,  and  among  those  with  names  appearing  still 
later,  only  86.  Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  if  we  limit 
ourselves  to  persons  born  since  1860,  and  for  the  most  part  still 
living,  the  index  of  leadership  still  varies  in  the  same  way,  from 
1 1 1  to  92  and  85  (Col  umn  Iv).  The  differences  are  less  than  in 
earlier  times,  but  they  are  still  there  and  are  strongly  marked. 

These  differences  are  most  extraordinary.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
using  the  Southern  New  England  names  we  are  dealing  with  what 
would  usually  be  called  a  very  homogeneous  group  of  people.  The 
great  majority  of  persons  bearing  these  names — about  two-thirds 
of  them  —  lived  in  Southern  New  England  in  1790.  The  people 
with  the  three  types  of  names  had  then  lived  side  by  side  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half.  They  had  gone  to  the  same  schools 
and  churches,  and  been  trained  in  the  same  general  environment. 
Moreover,  they  had  intermarried  with  perfect  freedom,  for  they 
were  practically  all  descendants  of  Puritans  who  arrived  within 
a  single  generation.  The  one  single  criterion  that  we  have  used  in 
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separating  these  names  is  the  date  at  which  the  first  bearer 
of  the  name  arrived  in  this  country.  Other  bearers  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  various  times  even  down  to  our  own  day.  Although 
the  descendants  of  these  later  arrivals  appear  to  be  a  minority, 
they  have  unquestionably  tended  to  lessen  the  contrasts  which 
we  find  among  the  three  groups.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  we  could 
isolate  groups  of  people  on  the  basis  of  the  exact  degree  to  which 
they  are  descendants  of  Puritans  who  arrived  at  different  stages 
of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  we  should  find  contrasts  even 
greater  than  those  in  the  preceding  table. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  difference ?  What,  es¬ 
pecially,  is  the  reason  why  even  in  our  own  day  the  descendants 
of  Puritans  who  came  to  Southern  New  England  from  1620  to 
1635  produce  at  least  18  per  cent  more  leaders  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  than  do  the  descendants  of  Puritans  of  supposedly 
general  type  who  came  to  America  immediately  afterward,  that 
is,  from  1636  to  1643?  The  answer,  I  think,  lies  in  a  drastic  selec¬ 
tive  process  which  occurred  when  the  Puritans  first  came  to 
America.  The  Plymouth  migration  was  too  small  to  have  any 
significant  effect  upon  the  quality  of  early  New  England.  'The 
migration  that  really  put  its  stamp  on  the  country  consisted  of 
the  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand  Puritans  who  came  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  from  1630  to  1643,  or  thereabouts.  The  thing 
that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  difference  between  the  earlier 
and  later  comers  in  this  comparatively  homogeneous  group. 

'The  only  large  difference  appears  to  be  that  the  earlier  comers 
were  the  ones  most  deeply  stirred  by  religious  motives,  and  also 
the  ones  who  had  to  face  the  greater  difficulties.  They  were  the 
ones  who  had  thought  most  earnestly  about  religion,  and  who 
were  most  determined  to  follow  the  course  that  they  believed  to 
be  right.  Their  migration  demanded  greater  courage  than  did  that 
of  those  who  came  afterward  when  settled  towns  had  grown  up 
around  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  risks  to  health  were  greater 
among  the  very  early  comers  than  among  those  who  came  after 
the  trail  had  been  well  blazed.  In  short,  the  only  way  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  facts  seems  to  be  the  hypothesis  that  unconscious  selection 
on  the  basis  of  intelligence,  religious  fervor,  bravery,  love  of  ad¬ 
venture,  and  physical  strength  caused  the  first  comers  to  be  un¬ 
usually  strong  in  both  mind  and  body.  Those  who  came  later 
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doubtless  included  many  who  possessed  as  great  strength  as  did 
the  earlier  comers.  They  were  diluted,  however,  by  many  who 
would  not  have  had  the  courage,  the  fervor,  the  adventurous  spirit, 
and  the  physical  vigor  to  attempt  migration  in  the  early  days 
of  greater  difficulty.  Among  the  later  comers  the  economic  motive, 
as  opposed  to  the  religious  motive,  was  undoubtedly  much  more 
prevalent. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  this  early  differentiation 
should  have  persisted  for  three  centuries.  For  us  who  are  among 
the  descendants  of  that  earliest  group  of  settlers,  it  is  a  very  sober¬ 
ing  thought  that  we  inherit  certain  traits  which  make  success 
easier  for  us  than  for  many  other  people.  Not  all  of  us  inherit 
these  traits  equally,  but  taking  the  whole  of  any  group  such 
as  is  gathered  here,  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt  that 
through  no  virtue  of  our  own  we  are  endowed  with  more  than 
the  average  capacity  for  doing  good  or  ill  to  the  world.  How 
far  we  owe  this  capacity  to  purely  biological  inheritance,  and  how 
far  to  traditions  of  Puritan  conduct  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  cannot  yet  be  determined.  The  vital  fact,  however,  is 
that  not  only  we  who  are  Huntingtons  by  descent,  but  many  other 
people  with  a  similar  ancestry  are  among  the  great  groups  to 
whom  have  been  given  capacities  above  the  average.  The  Puritans 
are  not  alone  in  this.  Practically  every  group  which  owes  its 
origin  to  religious  or  political  persecution  possesses  more  or  less 
of  the  same  qualities.  The  marvelous  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
a  selective  process  which  did  its  main  work  centuries  ago  should 
still  show  such  clear-cut  results. 

'Phe  greatest  problem  raised  by  all  this  is  the  question  of  how 
rapidly  we  shall  permit  this  inheritance  to  die  out.  The  problem 
is  the  same  whether  the  inheritance  comes  to  us  biologically  or 
through  the  training  received  in  the  family  during  early  childhood. 
It  cannot  come  to  us  in  any  other  way,  and  doubtless  it  comes 
to  us  in  both  ways.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  passed  on  to  future 
generations  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  we  can  make  it 
feasible  for  people  who  possess  this  high  inheritance  of  germ  plasm 
and  culture  to  have  good-sized  families.  We  are  met  here  as  a 
large  family  group.  The  individual  family,  however,  in  the  sense 
of  father,  mother,  and  children  is  what  counts.  If  the  individual 
families  are  to  be  large  enough  to  maintain  and  increase  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  obviously  arise  from  certain  types  of  ancestry, 
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family  groups  like  this  which  is  gathered  here  must  take  a  hand  in 
remaking  our  social  system.  They  must  see  to  it  that  the  individual 
family  is  not  suppressed,  as  is  the  tendency  in  our  day.  Society 
must  be  reorganized  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  feasible  for  people 
who  possess  a  good  inheritance  to  pass  it  on  to  a  reasonably  large 
number  of  children. 
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President  James  L.  Huntington:  “Our  cousin,  Miss  Caroline 
Elizabeth  Kellogg,  of  Hebron,  Connecticut,  has  a  most  interesting 
family  baptismal  robe,  which  I  am  now  going  to  ask  her  to  tell 
us  about,  and  then  I  will  show  you  the  robe.” 


THE  FAMILY  BAPTISMAL  ROBE 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Kellogg 

I  AM  enraged  with  myself  that  I  did  not  find  out  more  about 
the  christening  blanket  when  I  had  the  chance.  My  first  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  of  going  with  my  grandmother  up  into  the  solemn 
“parlor  chamber”  with  the  snowy  dimity  curtains  and  valances, 
sacred  to  the  slumbers  of  visiting  clerygmen  of  whom  I  had  a 
wholesome  awe — one  never  knew  what  they  would  do  or  say. 
Once,  one  gaunt  and  cadaverous  divine — a  Godly  man — asked  me 
in  a  sepulchral  voice  (I  was  eight  years  old)  “Are  you  a  Christian?” 
So  overcome  and  dumb  was  I  with  fright  that  I  fled  upstairs  to  my 
room  and  crawled  into  bed,  refusing  to  get  up  till  I  made  sure 
that  terrible  mail  had  left  the  next  day.  My  mother  could  never 
understand  the  sudden  and  mysterious  illness  which  had  over¬ 
taken  me  and  the  sudden  recovery. 

It  was  several  years  later  that  my  grandmother  took  me  into 
this  empty  room  with  its  odor  of  lavender  and  sanctity.  She  un¬ 
locked  the  top  drawer  in  the  old  chest  of  drawers  and  reverently 
took  from  it  a  box  containing  the  “sacred  christening  blanket.” 
Then  she  told  me  its  history  which  I,  poor  young  idiot  that  I  was, 
did  not  ask  her  to  write  down  and  so  have  forgotten  most  of  it. 
But  a  few  things  did  make  a  lasting  impression.  She  said  it  was 
an  heirloom  descending  in  the  distaff  line  for  generations  from 
eldest  daughter  to  eldest  daughter,  and  that  all  these  girl  babies 
had  been  baptized  in  it  ending,  so  far,  with  me. 

Later  on  I  learned  a  little  more  about  this  robe  and  about  my 
predecessors  in  possession  of  it. 

In  1660,  over  275  years  ago,  a  baby,  Christopher  Huntington, 
Jr.,  was  baptized  in  Norwich  by  Rev.  James  Fitch  in  a  “sacred 
blanket”  sent  from  England.  His  grandfather,  Simon  Huntington, 
embarked  from  England  in  1632,  but  died  of  smallpox  on  the  way. 
His  father,  Christopher  Huntington,  settled  in  Saybrook,  but 
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moved  to  Norwich  in  1660.  Christopher  Huntington,  Jr.,  was  the 
first  white  child  baptized  in  Norwich. 

From  him  the  sacred  blanket  descended  in  a  direct  line  of  eldest 
daughters  till  it  reached  the  present  owner.  By  this  method  of 
transmission  the  blanket  has  passed  through  a  number  of  historic 
Connecticut  families  as  follows: 

Christopher’s  daughter  Ruth  married  Deacon  Ralph  Wheelock. 
They  had  at  least  two  children,  Abigail  and  Eleazur.  Eleazur,  as 
everybody  knows,  became  the  founder  and  president  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College. 

And  now  we  come  to  Abigail  Wheelock,  Ruth’s  oldest  daughter, 
and  Christopher’s  granddaughter.  My  heart  sinks  as  I  realize  how 
futile,  how  impossible,  it  is  to  give  any  adequate  account  of  her 
long,  stormy  and  exciting  life,  or  to  give  you  to  understand  what 
a  truly  wonderful  woman  your  ancestress  was.  It  would  take  a 
volume  but  I’ll  do  my  best  to  be  brief. 

When  Abigail  Wheelock  was  seventeen  years  old  she  married 
young  Benjamin  Pomeroy  and  took  the  blanket  over  to  Hebron 
where  Benjamin  had  just  been  called  as  pastor  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  She  had  much  use  for  it,  for  thirteen  babies  came 
promptly  and  regularly.  Do  you  suppose  they  were  all  thirteen 
christened  in  it? 

Benjamin  had  just  come  from  Yale  with  a  brilliant  record.  He 
did  a  mighty  work  in  Hebron.  Abigail  did  a  mighty  work,  too. 
She  spun  and  wove  and  made  garments  for  them  all.  She  made 
candles  and  soap  and  cooked  immense  dinners  in  great  heavy  iron 
pots  in  the  big  fireplace.  She  sat  on  hard  wooden  benches  in  the 
meeting-house  and  apparently  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  in¬ 
terminably  blood-curdling  sermons  by  her  lord  from  texts  like 
this:  “Those  whose  souls  are  immersed  in  sin  will  join  their  kin¬ 
dred  and  be  forever  partakers  of  their  plagues  in  everlasting  woe.” 

She  had  been  kept  awake  for  many  a  night  by  a  mob  of  sinners 
in  her  kitchen  being  converted  by  Dr.  Pomeroy.  So  I  fear  me, 
though  outwardly  devout,  she  was  planning  what  on  earth  was 
she  going  to  feed  her  flock  on  for  dinner. 

This  was  a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude  during  those  pain¬ 
ful  years  when  the  legislature  deprived  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  his  salary 
because,  being  too  independent  and  spunky,  he  had  disobeyed  the 
law  and  preached  out  of  doors  in  near-by  villages  without  the 
consent  of  the  resident  minister.  A  terrible  crime. 
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This  was  a  hard  time  for  Abigail.  With  her  big  family,  an  empty 
larder  meant  trouble,  and  bread  and  cider  loomed  large  on  her 
menu.  There  being  no  Inn,  the  minister’s  family  were  supposed 
to  entertain  any  strangers.  Two  of  these  appeared  one  day  to  be 
fed.  Hospitable  Abby  did  her  best,  but  could  only  set  before  each 
a  glass  of  cider  into  which  she  crumbed  some  bread,  saying,  “If 
you  love  God,  you  will  be  thankful  and  if  you  don’t  it  is  as  good 
as  you  deserve” — showing  that  she  hadn’t  lost  her  sense  of 
humor.  Good  for  Abby! 

Of  thrilling  excitement  in  her  life  there  was  no  end.  One  night 
Dr.  Pomeroy  brought  in  a  terribly  frightened  and  desperate  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters,  who  had  so  infuriated  the  loyal  Patriots  by  preach¬ 
ing  King  George  and  all  his  works  that  they  had  planned  to  give 
him  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and  ride  him  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
Dr.  Pomeroy,  though  a  staunch  Patriot  himself,  could  not  stand 
such  persecution.  So  he,  with  some  of  the  saner  heads,  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  unfortunate  gentleman  from  the  crazy  howling 
mob.  In  the  kindness  of  his  soul,  he  brought  him  home  to  Abby 
to  be  concealed  till  he  could  be  shipped  to  England  away  from 
his  tormentors. 

She  nursed  the  sick  and  comforted  the  dying.  She  performed 
the  duties  of  the  midwife  and  undertaker.  Oh,  I  could  go  on  and 
on,  but  I  spare  you.  All  this  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  sacred 
blanket;  but  it  was  in  her  possession  all  these  years  till  the  next 
turn  of  the  wheel  which  would  bring  it  to  her  daughter,  Abigail 
Pomeroy.  Madam  Pomeroy  died  at  the  age  of  86. 

I  fear  me  that  this  Abigail  Pomeroy  was  a  headstrong  girl. 
When  she  was  15  years  old  she  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Yale  man 
of  good  family,  John  Gillette.  They  were  handicapped  in  marrying 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  clergymen  to  perform  the  ceremony;  her 
father  being  in  the  army  at  the  time.  One  day,  while  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  prosaic,  but  necessary,  act  of  washing  dishes,  a  stray 
evangelist  happened  along.  Abby  was  quick  to  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and,  hastily  taking  olf  her  work  apron  and  wiping  her 
hands,  she  stood  up  then  and  there  and  was  married  to  her  John. 
And,  alas,  lived  unhappily  ever  after!  I  never  knew  what  the 
trouble  was.  My  grandmother— a  proud  woman — never  vouch¬ 
safed  me  any  reason  except  that  he  “conducted  so”  that  she  had 
to  leave  him.  I  can  only  conjecture  what  “conducted  so”  meant. 
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Perhaps  he  objected  to  his  papa-in-law’s  sermons.  Anyway,  after 
a  few  years  with  him,  she  took  her  two  children  and  opened  a 
very  successful  young  ladies’  boarding  school  in  East  Windsor. 
This  continued  for  many  years.  She  died  aged  91. 

Why  she  broke  away  from  the  long  line  of  Abigails  and  named 
her  daughter  Arathusa  is  explained  in  a  letter  I  possess  written 
by  her  to  Arathusa.  She  says,  “I  do  not  want  you  to  call  your 
new  baby  by  my  name  (Abigail)  after  me,  for  I  think  the  name 
an  unfortunate  one.” 

Arathusa  did  not  heed  her  mother’s  advice,  but  harked  back 
to  the  old  tradition  and  called  her  little  daughter  another  Abigail. 
She  had  married  a  young  physician,  Dr.  Dan  Arnold,  in  Hebron, 
where  they  bought  a  house — the  very  house  where  I  now  live  and 
where  she  lived  all  her  long  life  of  88  years. 

Her  little  daughter,  Abigail  Pomeroy  Arnold,  came  in  due  time 
to  marry  Jehiel  Annable,  and  their  eldest  daughter  they  called 
Elizabeth  Caroline. 

(This  sounds  like  a  chapter  in  Numbers  where  one  generation 
begat  another,  and  died,  with  great  monotony.) 

Elizabeth  Caroline  married  Joseph  Kellogg  and  as  a  result  I 
am  here  today,  and  the  long  line  of  eldest  daughters  is  at  an  end. 
The  sacred  robe  and  I  are  left  alone  in  the  old  house — left  alone 
with  our  memories.  Ah  me,  if  it  could  only  speak!  What  tales, 
perchance,  it  could  tell!  Of  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree,  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  maybe  babies  of  royalty,  of  prelates, 
and  priests. 

It  could  answer  the  questions  we  so  wish  we  knew.  Where  such 
an  exquisite  thing  could  have  been  made?  Not  in  this  country 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  most  certainly.  How  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Huntington  family?  Who  first  called  it  a 
sacred  robe  or  blanket  and  why?  How  came  it  to  be  an  heirloom 
and  why?  And  many,  many  more.  Shall  we  ever  know  the  answers? 

Quoth  the  raven,  “Nevermore.” 


Everyone  was  interested  in  viewing  the  baptismal  robe.  It 
is  about  a  yard  and  one-half  square.  It  is  made  of  two  widths 
of  heavy  cream-colored  brocaded  silk  striped  in  delicate,  mellowed 
shades  of  blue,  green  and  red,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
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It  is  alluded  to  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  history  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  now  in  the  Saybrook  Library,  as  “the  sacred  blanket”  and 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  England  by  the  Huntington 
family.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  300  years  old,  as  family  tradition 
indicates  that  it  had  been  used  as  a  christening  robe  in  England 
long  before  the  Huntingtons  came  to  this  country. 


The  President:  “We  have  heard  about  one  great  President 
of  the  Huntington  Family  Association  and  now  we  come  to  an¬ 
other,  Dr.  William  Edwards  Huntington,  who  was  my  prede¬ 
cessor  and  who  presided  at  the  Fifth  Huntington  Family  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting  in  this  Church  in  1927.  This  will  be  read  by  his 
son,  Raymond  Edwards  Huntington.” 


WILLIAM  EDWARDS  HUNTINGTON 

Being  a  brief  outline  of  his  life  by  his  son 

Raymond  Edwards  Huntington 

IN  THE  beautiful  hill  town  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  was  born 
William  Pitkin  Huntington,  father  of  William  Edwards.  Thus 
we  turn  back  but  one  generation  from  our  subject  to  find  ourselves 
in  Connecticut,  the  homeland  of  our  family. 

The  influence  of  both  father  and  mother  was  so  profound  that 
it  is  pertinent  to  consider  what  manner  of  persons  they  were. 
William  Pitkin  was  a  scholarly  man,  for  he  received  an  A.B.  degree 
from  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Something  then  drew  him 
to  medicine ,  for  we  find  him  credited  with  an  M.D.  from  Harvard 
in  1835.  The  Alumni  Directory  of  Harvard  University  informs 
me  that  William  Pitkin  was  enrolled  for  one  year  in  their  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  although  he  was  never  granted  a  degree  in  Divinity. 
What  happened  to  his  medical  lore  remains  a  mystery,  for  next 
we  find  him  preaching,  later  farming  in  Illinois.  He  married  Lucy 
Edwards  of  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  who  bore  him  eleven 
children. 

William  Pitkin  first  preached  as  a  Unitarian.  Later  he  became 
an  Episcopalian  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  his  youngest  brother, 
Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  in  1873.  Seemingly  a  rover  in  geographi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  intellectual  fields,  he  later  turned  to  farming  in 
Wisconsin. 

What  of  the  mother? 

The  life  of  a  roving  intellectual  did  not  mean  a  life  of  affluence. 
The  rearing  of  a  large  family  did  not  spell  ease.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  know  this  remarkable  mother,  my  grandmother,  to  see  her 
in  her  Amherst  home,  when  I  was  but  a  small  lad.  Yet  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  slight  figure,  the  careworn  hands,  the  loving  face,  is 
still  vivid  after  almost  fifty  years.  A  long  life  of  many  cares  did 
not  sour  or  harden  her  sunny  nature.  She  grew  mellow  with  the 
years. 

His  mother  adored  her  oldest  son,  he  adored  her.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  the  devotion  of  Lucy  Edwards  to  her  family  sweetened  and 
sanctified  his  entire  life.  As  the  oldest  son,  he  learned  to  bear  his 
burden  early.  He  was  reared  in  a  home  that  was  highly  cultured, 
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devoutly  religious.  Religion  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily 
regime,  whether  at  pastorate  or  farm. 

Such  were  the  parents:  a  scholarly,  not  over-practical  father,  a 
finely-poised,  serene  mother  who  lived  her  Christianity  and  in¬ 
spired  her  children. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  while  William  Pitkin  was  preaching  in 
Hillsboro,  Illinois,  his  first  son,  William  Edwards,  was  born  July 
30,  1844.  The  lad’s  earliest  years  were  spent  there,  then  at  Buffalo, 
then  Milwaukee.  What  lured  his  father  from  preaching  to  farming 
we  do  not  know,  but,  at  the  age  of  ten,  farm  life  began  in  earnest 
for  William  Edwards,  and  continued  for  the  next  ten  years.  Some¬ 
times  that  old  farm  seemed  a  tyrant  to  those  Huntington  boys, 
allowing  them  little  leisure,  less  money,  long  hours  of  toil  in  all 
weathers  and  seasons.  Chores  to  be  done  without  shirking,  regu¬ 
larly  and  punctually,  built  character.  Dr.  Ellery  Channing  Hunt¬ 
ington,  his  sole  surviving  brother,  says  that  the  farm  days  at 
Cedar  Bluffs  were  happy  days  in  spite  of  constant  labor.  There 
was  refinement,  independence,  superb  health,  wholesome  food  and 
the  joys  of  a  large  family.  P'ather  often  laughed  and  said  that  his 
farm  life  was  the  finest  gymnasium  course  that  the  world  could 
offer.  His  proud  record  of  fifty  years  without  consulting  a  physi¬ 
cian  seems  to  strengthen  his  claim.  Thus  the  farm  gave  him  a 
resilient,  wiry  physique,  a  rich  endowment  for  the  life  to  follow. 

Between  chores,  as  it  were,  father  attended  district  school  and 
prepared  for  college.  School  was  two  miles  from  the  farm,  so  the 
four-mile  walk  became  merely  another  phase  of  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  which  we  credit  to  the  farm. 

The  story  of  the  jew’s-harp  is  an  anecdote  of  father’s  boy¬ 
hood.  It  was  during  the  struggling  farm  days  when  William  Pitkin 
was  away  and  had  sent  his  wife  a  remittance  of  money  by  mail. 
Father  was  sent  to  the  Post  Office  to  get  the  money.  On  his  way, 
being  musically  inclined,  he  invested  his  small  savings  in  a  jew’s- 
harp.  After  calling  for  the  mail  he  became  so  absorbed  in  trying 
to  extract  some  semblance  of  music  out  of  ‘‘that  confounded  jew’s- 
harp”  (I  use  his  own  words)  that  he  lost  the  letter  containing 
the  much  needed  money.  He  returned  to  the  patient  mother,  shame¬ 
faced  and  empty-handed.  He  never  forgot  the  lesson  which  that 
jew’s-harp  taught  him. 

When  he  was  seventeen,  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  School  and 
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farm  kept  him  at  home,  however,  until  he  was  twenty,  when  we 
find  him  enlisting  in  the  40th  Wisconsin  Infantry  on  June  8,  1864. 
Discharged  in  September  of  the  same  year,  lie  re-enlisted  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1865,  in  the  49th  Wisconsin  Infantry.  When  he  was^  mus¬ 
tered  out  on  November  8,  1865,  he  had  become  first  lieutenant. 
Fortunately  for  our  records  he  saw  little  real  fighting.  Most  of 
his  service  was  involved  in  the  dull  routine  of  camp  life,  livened 
now  and  then  by  a  few  guerrilla  raids  which  were  repulsed  with 
small  casualties. 


War  delayed  his  education  but  gave  the  gangling  farm  boy 
an  erect,  manly  carriage  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  On 
leaving  the  army,  he  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Samuel 
Fallows,  who  later  became  bishop,  as  well  as  brother-in-law,  was 
then  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State.  Through 
him,  father  got  employment  which  helped  to  defray  his  expenses 
in  college.  The  University  was  twenty  miles  from  the  farm.  Father 
and  his  younger  brother,  Fred,  often  used  to  walk  from  the  farm 
to  Madison,  sometimes  getting  a  lift  of  a  few  miles  from  some 
farmer  who  was  driving  their  way. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  gave  him  an  A.I>.  degree  in  1870, 
and  four  years  later  he  received  an  A.M.  from  his  Alma  Mater.' 
From  Madison  he  went  to  Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
where  he  received  his  B.D.  in  1873.  The  profoundly  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  of  his  boyhood  made  itself  soon  evident,  for  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  felt  that  he  had  a  clear  call  to  the  ministry.  There 
was  never  any  doubt,  misgiving  or  hesitation.  With  a  father  who 
had  drifted  from  the  arts  to  medicine,  to  the  ministry  and  to  the 
farm,  this  steadfast  purpose  in  a  mere  stripling  seems  noteworthy. 
Farm,  war,  college,  each  was  simply  a  stepping  stone  to  the  goal 
he  had  chosen  as  a  boy. 

Teaching,  studies  in  Leipzig  and  Goettingen,  and  seven  pas¬ 
torates  in  and  about  Boston  filled  the  years  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  1873  and  1882,  when  he  was  elected  Dean  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  year  previous  he  had  married 
Ella  M.  Speare  and  moved  into  the  house  in  Newton  Center  which 
became  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1882  came  the  Pli.D. 
degree  from  Boston  University. 

During  his  early  years  as  Dean  he  also  taught  History,  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity  and  Ethics,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
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his  leisure  hours  were  few.  Prof.  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  one  of  his 
closest  friends  on  the  faculty,  pictured  to  me  the  almost  primitive 
conditions  of  that  first  Deanship.  There  was  no  secretary  or  stenog¬ 
rapher.  Father  carried  on  all  of  his  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  with  prospective  and  actual  students  in  his  own  clear  hand 
and  spent  more  than  half  of  his  long  summer  vacations  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  reading  and  marking  papers,  and  in  carrying  on 
his  office  correspondence  with  his  own  pen.  Later,  when  Trustees 
realized  the  load  which  father  was  carrying,  an  increase  in  salary 
was  voted.  This  father  refused,  stating  that  he  preferred  that 
sum  to  supply  him  with  a  competent  secretary.  The  secretary  was 
secured  and  the  selection  proved  so  fortunate  that  she  still  serves 
the  Lfiiiversity. 

Honorary  degrees  came  with  the  years.  Syracuse  and  Wesleyan 
Universities  gave  him  the  degree  of  S.T.D.,  Tufts  College  and 
Boston  University,  LL.D. 

After  serving  as  Dean  for  twenty-two  years,  Dr.  Huntington 
was  elected  president  of  Boston  University.  The  resignation  of 
Dr.  Warren  brought  the  problem  of  a  new  president  before  the 
trustees.  The  duties  of  the  Dean’s  office  were  congenial  to  father. 
He  did  not  desire  to  undertake  the  new  work  and  so  expressed 
himself.  But  the  trustees  found  it  so  difficult  to  find  the  man  they 
wanted  outside  of  the  University  that  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  and  father  was  drafted  for  the  presidency,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  be  relieved  if  he  found  the  duties  too 
heavy.  Thus  in  January,  1904,  he  became  president,  holding  this 
office  until  1911  when  he  resigned  to  become  Dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School,  where  he  served  until  1917.  From  that  time  until  his 
death,  December  6,  1930,  he  carried  the  honorary  title  of  President 
Emeritus. 

Twenty-two  years  as  Dean,  seven  as  president.  Due  to  this 
disparity  in  years,  Dr.  Huntington’s  greatest  imprint  on  Boston 
University  came  through  his  years  as  Dean.  To  more  than  one 
generation  of  students  he  was  known  as  “the  dear  Dean.”  He  was 
beloved.  His  even  disposition,  his  poise,  his  love  of  humanity,  his 
sense  of  humor,  his  forthright  honesty  and  justice,  all  combined 
to  draw  students  to  him  in  bonds  of  enduring  affection.  Years 
after  he  became  president  he  was  still  known  as  the  “dear  Dean.” 

During  his  term  as  president,  the  University  moved  its  College 
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of  Liberal  Arts  from  the  old  quarters  at  12  Somerset  Street,  to 
what  had  formerly  been  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  This  build¬ 
ing,  at  688  Boylston  Street,  father  liked  to  refer  to  as  his  “monu¬ 
ment’'  because  under  his  leadership  the  University  bought,  re¬ 
modeled  and  occupied  it.  He  said,  ‘‘When  I  am  gone  this  building 
will  be  my  monument.  I  shan’t  need  any  gravestone.” 

In  his  Founder’s  Day  address,  March  13,  1935,  President  Marsh 
had  this  to  say:  “Dr.  Huntington  wras  an  efficient  president,  ac¬ 
complishing  a  work  that,  with  the  light  of  time  upon  it,  reflects 
credit  upon  him  as  an  administrator.  His  place  among  the  great 
in  our  own  University  ...  is  secure.” 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  this  simple  man?  First  of  all 
a  saintliness  of  character  that  fairly  shone  from  his  benign  coun¬ 
tenance.  Love  of  family  and  kin  was  inborn.  His  greatest  joy  was 
in  giving  or  making  someone  else  happy.  Mother  had  to  watch 
lest  he  wear  shabby  clothes,  so  reluctant  was  he  to  spend  money 
on  himself.  In  later  years  he  became  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Welles¬ 
ley  College.  Whenever  there  was  a  trustees’  meeting  he  would  al¬ 
ways  call  at  my  home,  and  visit  with  my  family.  Never  did  he 
come  empty-handed.  Ahvays  a  basket  of  fruit,  or  vegetables  raised 
by  his  own  hands,  a  bunch  of  flowers  or  a  box  of  sweets,  lie  loved 
to  give,  d  ime  and  again  he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  assist 
some  worthy  student.  No  one  but  the  student  and  he  were  the 
wiser* 

The  stern  economies  of  farm  days  taught  him  to  be  thrifty  by 
nature,  but  brothers,  sisters,  children  and  students  knew  him  to 
be  princely  in  his  generosity,  whether  it  was  time  or  money  that 
was  most  needed.  Often  he  arranged  a  charity  as  a  loan.  He  w'ould 
then  see  to  it  that  the  loan  was  never  called. 

A  few  homely  anecdotes  from  his  later  years  may  serve  to  pic¬ 
ture  this  saintliness  of  character  which  seemed  to  shine  about  him. 
One  day  a  delivery  boy  from  the  grocer’s  confided  in  our  cook 
that  father  always  made  him  think  of  C'hrist.  He  thought  that 
Christ  must  have  looked  like  Dr.  Huntington.  This  same  reflection 
of  a  rare  soul  so  impressed  the  Catholic  maids  of  the  nearest 
neighbor  that  when  father  died  they  burned  candles  for  him  in 
their  church,  such  was  their  affection  and  devotion. 

Even  the  policemen  who  saw  him  regularly  came  under  the 
spell  of  his  kindly  spirit.  Father  had  a  Ford  which  he  kept 
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brightly  polished  and  which  he  dearly  loved  to  drive.  Youthful  in 
spirit  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  liked  to  breeze  along  at  a  fairly 
good  clip.' As  he  became  quite  deaf  in  his  later  years  we  were  fear¬ 
ful  that  he  might  become  involved  in  some  serious  accident.  Our 
fears  were  groundless,  for  a  kind  Providence  seemed  to  watch 
over  him.  When  traffic  lights  were  installed  in  Newton  they  were 
a  ‘‘contraption”  which  he  never  could  quite  figure  out.  So  he 
ignored  them  entirely  and  sailed  blandly  through  all  intersections 
if  the  crossroad  was  clear.  After  his  death  we  learned  from  the 
policeman  who  handled  the  traffic  lights  in  the  village  square  that 
whenever  he  saw  Dr.  Huntington  driving  up  he  would  throw  on 
the  green  light  for  him,  because,  as  he  put  it,  “If  I  didn’t  he’d 
drive  through  just  the  same  and  I  didn’t  want  to  see  him  get  hurt.” 

i\Iy  sister  tells  me  that  more  than  once  she  rode  into  Boston 
with  father  driving.  Father  would  drive  sedately  through  a  red 
light.  An  officer  would  whistle  angrily,  walk  up  to  the  car,  and 
start  to  bawl  father  out.  Dr.  Huntington  would  look  innocently 
surprised.  The  officer  seeing  that  benignant,  kindly  face  would  lose 
his  wrath  like  a  pricked  bubble  and,  giving  father  a  word  of 
caution,  would  bid  him  be  on  his  way. 

A  remarkably  lively  sense  of  humor  was  the  salt  with  which 
his  life  was  savored.  He  always  saw  the  funny  side  of  a  situation 
even  if  the  joke  was  on  him.  He  dearly  loved  to  hear  or  to  tell  a 
Humorous  story.  His  blue  eyes  would  twinkle  and  his  dry,  Hunt¬ 
ington  laughter  was  infectious.  He  delighted  in  innocent,  practical 
jokes.  One  summer  at  Winnepesaukee  he  announced  with  much 
gusto  that  he  had  bought  something  which  the  whole  family  would 
enjoy.  He  appointed  a  day  some  weeks  ahead  when  that  splendid 
purchase  would  be,  as  it  were,  unveiled.  Day  after  day  he  would 
adroitly  build  up  our  expectations  as  to  what  that  mysterious 
thing  could  be  which  would  afford  the  entire  family  so  much  joy. 
Imagine  our  dismay  and  his  boyish  delight  in  our  chagrin,  when 
he  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  joyously  clad  in  an  immaculate 
pair  of  white  duck  trousers  which,  he  announced,  was  the  long- 
waited  surprise.  For  the  rest  of  that  day  father  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  suspense  by  the  family.  He  was  warned  not  to  sit  there 
because  there  was  pitch,  not  to  sit  there  because  there  was  dirt 
and  not  to  sit  somewhere  else  because  there  was  fresh  paint.  If 
memory  serves  me,  father  did  succeed  in  soon  getting  some  bril¬ 
liant  grass  stains  on  those  famous  white  ducks.  Ever  after  that, 
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the  overworked  phrase,  “something  the  whole  family  will  enjoy” 
became  a  family  by-word  instilling  a  high  degree  of  doubt. 

One  bright  autumn  day  father  drove  mother  and  a  sister-in-law 
out  into  the  country  to  get  some  fruit  and  sweet  cider.  On  the  way 
home,  through  the  recklessness  of  another  driver,  father’s  car  was 
sideswiped.  Womenfolk,  fruit  and  cider  became  freely  inter¬ 
mingled.  After  father  had  wiped  the  cider  off  his  spectacles  and 
whiskers,  his  passengers  and  the  upholstery,  he  chuckled  and  said, 
“Never  saw  two  gallons  of  cider  go  so  far!”  My  aunt  who  related 
the  incident  rocked  with  mirth  as  she  told  me  the  story. 

Dr.  Huntington  had  the  patience  of  Job.  He  had  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  self-control  that  he  was  never  irritated  by  circum¬ 
stances,  or  if  he  was,  no  one  ever  saw  evidence  that  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  A  small  launch  which  he  delighted  in  running  on  Lake 
Winnepesaukee  was  often  cantankerous.  Too  often  the  engine 
Hooded  and  balked  at  starting.  Father,  seventy  at  the  time,  would 
crank  the  heavy  flywheel  till  he  was  out  of  breath,  then  sit  down 
and  rest  a  while,  then  go  at  it  again  without  a  word  of  sputtering 
or  complaint.  When  the  engine  finally  started  he  would  sit  down 
nearly  exhausted,  with  a  happy,  triumphant  smile,  and  away  they 
would  sail  down  the  lake. 

An  unusually  retentive  memory  for  both  names  and  faces  was 
a  source  of  great  happiness  to  both  father  and  mother  and  a 
multitude  of  graduates.  Years  after  students  had  taken  their  de¬ 
grees,  father  might  be  traveling  in  California,  Italy  or  Honolulu. 
He  would  meet  some  former  students,  call  them  by  name,  greet 
them  heartily.  Needless  to  say  this  brought  father  many  happy 
hours  in  places  where  he  had  thought  he  might  be  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land. 


Father’s  autumn  years  were  years  of  quiet  and  content,  spent 
in  writing,  preaching,  travel,  working  in  his  vegetable  garden  in 
its  season.  Death  came  suddenly  but  with  a  peacefulness  that  was 
beatific.  He  simply  slept  into  Eternity.  His  widow  passed  away 
as  recently  as  last  October,  greatly  beloved.  Three  children,  Ray¬ 
mond  Edwards  Huntington,  Genevieve  Huntington  Roberts  and 
Miriam  Huntington  Ripley,  and  six  grandchildren  survive  him. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan,  a  beloved  friend  of  father's,  thus  epito¬ 
mized  the  great  spirit  which  we  have  so  roughly  outlined.  “In 
every  meeting  with  him  we  caught  the  incandescence  of  disciple- 
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ship,  the  luminousness  of  the  spiritual  life:  and  the  radiance  of 
a  consecrated  spirit.  He  was  one  of  those  souls  which  escapes  the 
contacts  of  unworthy  things  and  moods — as  birds  escape — by  soar¬ 
ing!  Similarly,  his  spirit  rose  into  serenity  and  peace — suggesting 
the  elevation  of  spirit  in  Tennyson's  fine  line  to  Queen  Victoria: 
Loyal  to  the  royal  within  thee!” 

Sources 

Harvard  Alumni  Directory;  Huntington  Genealogy;  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh;  Prof. 
J.  R.  Taylor;  Dr.  Ellery  C.  Huntington;  Daughters;  Dr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan. 
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Dr.  Huntington:  “We  will  now  hear  from  our  Historian, 


Frances  Isabel  Huntington.” 


REPORT  OF  THE  HISTORIAN 

Frances  1.  Huntington 

1927-1937 

DURING  the  fifteen  years  which  I  have  spent  gathering  in 
the  records  of  this  very  interesting  family  many  changes 
have  been  made.  Many  of  those  whose  faces  were  familiar 
through  our  reunions  have  passed  into  the  great  unknown.  This 
year  I  have  listed  a  large  number  so  near  my  own  age  that  it  gave 
me  pause. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  material  for  a  second  volume,  per¬ 
haps  not  so  large  as  the  1915  volume,  but  that  is  too  large  to  be 
handled  easily.  The  work  of  the  fifteen  years  has  been  enjoyable 
and  the  knowledge  obtained  has  increased  my  high  regard  for 
the  members  of  the  family  whose  name  I  bear.  I  have  gathered 
in  much  material  regarding  the  descendants  of  the  daughters  and 
I  have  found  them,  as  a  rule,  more  responsive  than  the  sons.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  because  there  are  so  many  more  of  them,  but  their 
love  of  the  family  and  the  name  appears  to  be  in  excess  of  that 
evidenced  by  the  men.  People  are  much  more  genealogically  con¬ 
scious  now  and  are  giving  attention  to  all  lines  of  descent. 

It  is  to  the  descendants  of  the  daughters  that  we  owe  the  fact 
that  any  members  of  the  family  have  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
gift  of  the  nation,  that  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
descendant  of  Simon  Huntington  to  occupy  the  White  House  is 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  fact  was  reported  to  me  by  Mrs.  Vosburgh.  She  regretted 
so  much  that  her  father,  our  beloved  R.  Thomas  Huntington, 
could  not  have  lived  to  know  of  this  honor.  I  was  advised  to  turn 
to  page  446,  to  the  family  of  Joshua  Huntington,  “which,”  wrote 
cousin  Eunice,  “is  one  generation  back  of  where  we  begin  to  count 
when  we  talk  of  our  ancestors.”  The  fourth  child,  the  daughter 
Lydia,  born  March  15,  1727,  married  Captain  Ephraim  Bill.  The 
record  of  their  family  is  on  page  532.  The  fourth  child,  Lydia 
Bill,  born  July  7,  1753,  married  Joseph  Howland,  whose  descend¬ 
ants  have  been  so  prominent  among  the  business  men  of  New 
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York.  I  have  not  ventured  to  bother  so  busy  a  man  for  his  gene¬ 
alogical  data.  Perhaps  my  successor  will  be  braver  than  I,  and  will 
complete  this. 

The  educational  standards  of  the  family  have  advanced  greatly. 
The  pioneer  stock  with  limited  educational  advantages  have 
mostly  died  and  their  children  and  grandchildren  are  receiving 
college  educations.  The  reports  written  in  longhand  have  greatly 
decreased  and  the  typewritten  report  has  taken  their  place.  When 
all  reports  are  typed  we  may  hope  for  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 
I  have  used  a  short  form  but  the  results  have  been  about  the 
same  as  were  received  from  the  longer  form  used  for  the  1915 
edition. 

Forms  sent  out  are  often  laid  aside  and  reappear  from  one  to 
ten  years  after,  around  about  house-cleaning  time.  One  of  the 
1915  forms  has  been  filled  in  and  returned  after  the  death  of  the 
father  who  received  it,  and  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Huntington  of 
Tucson,  Arizona,  writes  that  he  still  has  the  one  sent  to  his  father 
for  the  1863  edition. 

The  office  of  historian  sometimes  becomes  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  Our  secretary-treasurer  sent  word  asking  for  an  address. 
A  friend  of  his  in  New  Britain  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
daguerreotype  in  which  was  enclosed  a  note — Miss  Huntington, 
Hartford  and  New  Orleans.  He  wished  to  give  it  to  some  of  her 
direct  descendants.  Mr.  Huntington  wrote  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  picture  of  Helen  Dunbar  Huntington  (page 
405),  who  married  Henry  Batjer.  He  adds,  “Helen  Dunbar  was 
the  daughter  of  my  grandfather’s  brother  and  she,  I  remember, 
visited  the  family  in  early  times,  before  I  was  born,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  it  still  remains  as  my  father,  aunts  and  uncles  thought 
her  very  beautiful  and  attractive.” 

Nathan  Huntington  Bottom  married  Peace,  daughter  of  Amos 
Huntington  (page  189).  The  oil  portraits  of  Nathan  and  Peace 
Huntington  Bottom  (page  173)  are  in  the  possession  of  three 
maiden  sisters,  Frances  Ranney,  Helen  Gage,  and  Margaret 
Huntington  Bottom.  They  wrote  to  know  to  whom  they  might 
bequeath  the  portrait.  They  have  lived  far  from  their  Vermont 
relatives  and  know  almost  nothing  of  them.  Their  home  has  been 
in  Greenville,  S.C.,  and  now  near  Kansas  City. 

George  Huntington  Clark  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  has  the 
Trumbull  portraits  of  Brigadier  General  Jedediah  Huntington 
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and  his  wife  Ann  Moore.  He  has  some  articles  which  belonged 
to  them  which  he  did  not  specify.  He  also  has  the  original  of  the 
letter  written  to  General  Huntington  by  Washington  when  he  re¬ 
signed  from  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Facsimiles  were  made 
and  a  contention  about  who  has  the  original  letter  has  arisen. 

Ruth  Huntington,  born  August  14,  1755,  married  Dr.  Thomas 
Baldwin,  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Boston  and 
editor  of  Ames  Baptist  Magazine.  Her  portrait  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  James  Melville  Hunnewell  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  It 
has  come  to  her  through  the  daughter,  Ruth  Baldwin,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Benjamin  Holt,  Emeline  Stanford  (Holt)  Ticknor  and 
Benjamin  Holt  Ticknor. 

Wilbur  Nickles  Huntington  of  Shawano,  Wis.,  has  a  cane  which 
has  been  handed  down  the  line  of  youngest  sons  from  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.  His  story  is  that  the  cane  was  made  from  an 
oar  which  was  broken  when  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware. 


Dr.  Harwood  of  Malone,  N.Y.,  wrote  that  his  maternal  great¬ 
grandmother  was  Rachel  Huntington,  sister  of  William  the  father 
of  Collis  R.  and  Solon  Huntington.  Dr.  Harwood  has  the  pewter 
porringer  that  Joseph  and  Susanna  (Preston)  Huntington  fed 
their  babies  from;  the  New  England  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David, 
printed  1751,  and  a  linen  tablecloth  in  almost  perfect  condition 
which  was  the  property  of  Susanna’s  mother.  He  has  a  signed 
copy,  of  the  1863  Huntington  Genealogy  which  was  given  him 
when  a  lad  of  15  by  C.  P.  Huntington  when  young  Harwood  asked 
for  information  about  his  ancestry.  This  gift  gave  him  a  greater 
thrill  than  an  election  to  be  Governor  of  New  York  would  have 
done  in  his  later  years. 

Information  regarding  Joseph,  a  brother  of  William  and  Rachel 
Huntington,  came  to  me  because  all  the  names  concerned  were  my 
ancestral  names  and  it  was  thought  a  close  relationship  was. 
indicated. 

Joseph  lived  on  the  Raisin  River,  C.W.  This  is  now  near 
Monroe,  Michigan.  He  owned  a  farm  on  the  Raisin  River.  He 
married,  in  1811,  Sylvia  Power,  widow  of  Benjamin  Tibbits.  His 
name  appears  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Tibbits. 
It  also  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the  Militia  of  Detroit  about  1805. 
lhe  Adjutant  General’s  office  replied  to  me:  The  records  show 
that  Joseph  Huntington  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  a  private 
in  the  Michigan  Militia.  His  service  commenced  August  4,  1812, 
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and  he  was  surrendered  to  the  British  Government  as  prisoner 
of  war,  by  Brigadier  General  Hull,  August  18,  1812.  No  later 
record  of  him  has  been  found. 

I  have  written  many  letters  to  persons  having  Huntington  for 
their  middle  name  and  received  replies  that  the  name  was  given 
because  of  friendship  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  person’s 
ancestry.  Willard  Huntington  Wright  solved  the  mystery  of  his 
middle  name  by  stating  that  he  was  first  cousin  once  removed  of 
Henry  Edwards  Huntington  and  was  named  for  the  youngest 
brother  Willard  Vincent  Huntington.  The  relationship  is  through 
the  Edwards  family. 

Miss  Jessie  Gertrude  Huntington  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  has  col¬ 
lected  many  newspaper  items  from  the  New  York  state  and  city 
papers.  She  seems  to  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  those  of  the 
family  not  bearing  the  name  and  includes  these  with  the  clippings 
which  she  sends  at  intervals  to  me. 

The  following  came  in  1935.  A  church  service  formed  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  a  community  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Huntington  of 
Lysander,  who  observed  the  60th  anniversary  of  their  marriage 
April  14,  1935.  The  couple  were  guests  of  honor  at  the  Palm 
Sunday  service  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Tribute  was 
paid  to  them  in  the  sermon,  their  favorite  hymns  were  sung.  Mrs. 
Huntington  was  presented  with  a  corsage  bouquet  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  they  were  presented  with  a  basket  of 
flowers.  A  family  dinner  was  served  at  the  couple’s  home  and  a 
radio  had  been  installed  during  the  church  service. 

As  no  such  people  were  entered  in  our  records,  I  wrote  them 
and  Mrs.  Huntington  replied  in  the  brightest,  chattiest  letter 
which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  receive.  She  knew  her  husband’s 
ancestry  for  three  generations.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
twins,  Luther  and  Calvin,  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  June  14,  1778 
(page  769).  She  could  account  for  the  descendants  of  Luther, 
but  did  I  know  anything  about  Calvin  who  went  West  and  they 
had  lost  track  of  him.  About  a  year  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  person  in  California  who  had  invested  in  Media  Research  Com¬ 
pany’s  Huntington  records.  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  they 
bring  the  family  down  three  generations.  Mrs.  Slaback  knew 
her  ancestry  back  to  the  twin  Calvin  but  wrote  to  me  for  the 
generations  connecting  Calvin  with  the  records  that  she  had 
bought.  Through  misunderstanding  a  remark  made  by  her 
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father,  she  thought  that  Henry  Edwards  Huntington  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  twin  Luther.  I  told  her  of  the  family  in  Lysander 
and  asked  her  to  write  them,  which  she  evidently  did,  for  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Huntington.  As  she  was  answering  Mrs. 
Slaback’s  letter,  the  minister  called.  He  cautioned  her  against 
writing  to  strangers  in  that  way,  so  she  wrote  asking  if  I  thought 
they  were  genuine. 

I  have  just  read  in  manuscript  the  biography  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
Huntington  compiled  by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Frances  Huntington 
Martin,  now  of  Birmingham,  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  strength  of  body  and  mind 
which  enabled  this  boy,  born  on  a  bleak  Vermont  farm,  educated 
under  the  limited  advantages  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  lead  in  the  advanced  religious  thought  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  and  to  become,  at  the  age  of  68,  Chancellor  of  a 
bankrupt  educational  institution,  to  place  it  upon  a  firm  financial 
basis,  to  travel  constantly  for  ten  years  through  the  State  of 
Nebraska  to  raise  funds  for  its  maintenance.  Bishop  McDowell 
said  of  him:  “I  dearly  loved  and  greatly  admired  him.  There  came 
to  my  mind  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar;  that  is  what  he  was  for  the 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University.  I  remember  when  he  became 
Chancellor,  how  the  earth  suddenly  quit  rocking  and  became 
steady  again.  lie  contributed  to  Wesleyan,  at  a  critical  hour,  the 
best  of  all  offerings — a  true,  tried,  and  absolutely  reliable  man¬ 
hood.  The  world  seemed  steadier  and  safer  while  he  was  around.” 

Mrs.  Martin  returned  to  me  a  letter  which  my  father  had 
written  to  him  August  31,  1886,  when  he  learned  that  De  Witt 
Clinton  Huntington  was  running  for  Congress  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket. 

Father  wrote:  ‘‘Please  excuse  this  liberty — I  could  not  help  it. 
If  Samuel  Huntington  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  were  yet  alive,  I  would  feel  that  I  must  express  to  him  the 
gratitude  that  I  felt  for  his  having  so  nobly  represented  the  great 
Huntington  family  in  that  transaction.  I  love  my  country  and  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  I  especially  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  Prohibition.  I  am  bound  to  labor 
for  the  success  of  that  cause.  1  wish  that  all  my  friends  were 
heartily  engaged  in  efforts  to  promote  it.  I  love  the  Huntington 
name  and  feel  a  drawing  toward  every  one  bearing  that  name.  I 
could  wish  that  all  of  that  great  family,  scattered  as  they  are  over 
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this  United  States  would  join  their  efforts  to  promote  this  great 
cause.” 

Prohibition  has  come  and  gone  through  the  misfortune  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  foisted  upon  a  people  not  yet  prepared  for  it.  There  is 
need  of  men  of  the  character  of  these  two  today. 

Because  Ebenezer  Huntington  married  Lydia  Peck,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Elizabeth  Huntington,  whose  family  is  the  last  one  re¬ 
corded  of  the  descendants  of  Simon,  in  the  1915  edition,  there  is  a 
double  relation  between  these  men.  The  descendants  of  Ebenezer 
and  Lydia  (Peck)  Huntington  are  eligible  to  patriotic  societies 
through  the  revolutionary  record  of  Samuel  Hyde,  grandfather 
of  Lydia. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  about  300  of  the  Huntington  Family  who 
have  died  in  the  past  ten  years,  about  40  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  Association.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  read  the  full 
list  and  not  at  all  interesting  for  you  to  hear  it,  but  prominent 
among  these  are  a  few  who  deserve  special  mention  for  their 
service  to  the  Association  or  their  faithfulness  in  attendance  at 
the  reunions. 

Richard  Thomas  Huntington,  who  was  so  active  in  organizing  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  compiling  the  1915  Edition  of  the  Genealogy. 

Mrs.  Martha  Huntington  Reed,  who  attended  all  of  the  reunions  except 
that  of  1907. 

Miss  Ellen  Bliss  Huntington,  who  entertained  us  in  her  historic  home  in 
1927. 

Dwight  Huntington  Day,  who  was  toastmaster  in  1927. 

James  Otis  Sargent  Huntington  and 

Rev.  William  Edwards  Huntington 
whose  records  you  have  heard  read  today. 


The  President:  “It  is  still  comparatively  early — we  will  again 
assemble  in  a  little  less  than  two  hours.  The  meeting  is  now  open 
for  discussion  or  for  general  comment,  as  you  please.” 

Arthur  E.  Fitch,  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  introduced  himself  and 
said:  “I  was  here  ten  years  ago.  My  wife  is  Lillian  Huntington 
hitch.  Her  grandfather’s  home  is  where  we  took  our  dinner  today. 
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I  was  very  much  interested,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
in  the  life  history  of  our  good  brother,  Father  Pluntington. 

“In  1926,  Mrs.  Fitch,  who  was  then  Airs.  Wilman,  wrote  to  him 
and  wanted  to  know  if  he  would  marry  us.  The  Rector  at  Spring- 
field  said  that  he  could  not  be  found.  Finally  a  special  delivery 
letter  came  from  Father  Huntington  telling  her  to  come  next 
Wednesday  to  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  saying,  T  will  be  there  and  will  be  very 
much  pleased  to  marry  you.’  We  were  there  on  time,  you  may  be 
sure.  My  wife  had  not  been  baptized  and  the  Rector  of  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Corner — I  love  to  call  it  the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner — and  the  Rector  of  the  Church  baptized  her. 
As  -we  came  away  from  the  font,  Father  Huntington  came  in  and 
she  said,  ‘How  do  you  do,  Father  Huntington!  You  look  just  as 
well  as  you  used  to  look.’  And  he  looked  at  her  and  said,  ‘I  know 
you  are  a  Huntington.  Lillian  Huntington.’  And  he  married  us. 

“I  loved  Father  Huntington.  My  wife  loved  him.  You  all  loved 
him.  My  idea,  Mr.  President,  is  that,  before  we  adjourn,  we  all 
rise,  with  your  permission,  and  bow  our  heads  in  memory  of  our 
late  Father  Huntington.” 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  members  of  the  assembly 
rose  and  Mr.  Fitch  continued,  “If  Father  Huntington  were  here 
with  us  he  might  give  us  this  message: 

“I’ve  found  the  Light  I've  sought  in  vain  so  long, 

'I'o  guide  me  home: 

It  shines  before  me  as  1  journey  on 
Towards  Father’s  throne. 

1  love  that  Light,  so  bright,  it  cannot  fade; 

’Twill  guide  me  on  Life’s  Journey,  shine  or  shade. 

I’ll  keep  that  Light  before  me  all  the  while 
As  I  go  on; 

’Twill  keep  me  e’er  from  falling  b>  the  way 
As  1  press  on. 

And  as  I  journey  to  my  place  of  rest, 

I  know  my  Father’s  hand  will  give  the  best. 

And  when  at  last  my  race  of  life  is  o’er, 

And  1  go  home, 

I’ll  see  that  Light,  ’twill  guide  me  to  1 1  is  throne 
And  my  dear  home. 

I’m  glad  that  Light  is  now  so  strong,  so  clear. 

’  I  is  mine,  the  path  to  show,  the  way  to  cheer.’’ 
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When  all  were  again  seated  the  President  thanked  them. 

Mr.  Fitch  then  rose  to  say  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fitch  men¬ 
tioned  by  Miss  Kellogg  as  the  minister  who  baptized  Christopher 
Huntington  in  Norwich  in  1639  was  his  great-great-grandfather; 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  minister,  riding  circuit  with  saddlebags 
by  his  side  in  upper  Canada  for  66  years;  and  that  his  father  was 
also  a  minister  in  upper  Canada.  He  added:  “I  am  the  only  black 
sheep — being  a  lawyer.” 

In  response  •  to  the  President’s  request  for  the  names  of  the 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Huntington  read  the  following: 

Nominating  Committee: 

Rev.  Wolcott  Cutler 
Samuel  G.  Huntington 
Charles  G.  Thompson 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Ellsworth  Huntington 
James  Lincoln  1  Iuntincton 
Franklin  Bache  IIuntincton 

Auditor: 

Samuel  G.  Huntington 

Mr.  Fitch:  ‘‘Mr.  President,  just  one  moment  please.  The  poem 
that  I  recited  was  written  by  myself.  If  any  of  you  desire  a  copy 
of.  it,  write  to  me  at  Palmer.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  send 
you  one  or  two  copies.” 

President:  “Thank  you.  If  no  one  else  has  anything  that  they 
wish  to  say,  we  will  adjourn  the  Sixth  Reunion  of  the  Huntington 
Family  Association  until  this  evening  at  7.30.” 


DINNER 

About  100  members  of  the  Association  dined  at  7.30  at  the 
Norwich  Inn.  Grace  was  said  by  the  Reverend  Wolcott  Cutler. 
There  were  no  speeches.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  introduced  Charles  Goodrich  Thompson  and  the  following 
is  his  description  of  the  intensely  interesting  moving  pictures  he 
showed  us. 
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THE  EXPEDITION  TO  CANTON 

ISLAND,  1937 

Charles  Goodrich  Thompson 


THE  motion  pictures  shown  to  the  Huntington  Family  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  conclusion  of  their  Dinner  on  the  evening  of 
September  3,  1937,  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  daily  life  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society — U.  S.  Naval  Eclipse  Expedition 
which  went  to  Canton  Island,  of  the  Phoenix  group,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  June  8,  1937. 

The  first  reel  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  farewells  on  the 
dock  at  Honolulu,  shipboard  life  on  the  seaplane  tender  U.  S.  S. 
“Avocet”  and  particularly  ceremonies  incident  to  crossing  the 
equator,  consisting  of  initiating  those  who  had  not  crossed  it 
before,  by  various  rough-house  methods  of  electrical  shocks  and 
duckings. 

File  second  reel  showed  the  party  landing  on  Canton  Island, 
establishing  the  camp  and  beginning  the  arduous  process  of  setting 
up  tons  of  delicate  scientific  instruments.  In  this  reel  also  were 
shown,  at  considerable  length,  studies  of  various  birds  which  were 
found  on  the  Island.  These  included  Frigate  birds,  three  species 
of  Booby,  White  Terns,  and  a  pair  of  birds  tentatively  identified 
as  Allied  Shearwaters;  Red  Hermit  crabs  were  also  shown. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  reel  came  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the 
unveiling  of  the  American  monument  on  Memorial  Day,  with  a 
brief  reference  to  the  unusual  situation  which  developed  after  the 
arrival  of  a  British  cruiser  carrying  a  scientific  party  from  New 
Zealand. 


The  third  reel  concerned  itself  with  the  final  preparations  for 
the  Eclipse.  It  also  showed  one  or  two  of  the  partial  phases  of  the 
eclipse.  The  picture  of  the  eclipse  itself  was  wholly  unscientific, 
being  but  a  three-second  exposure,  with  an  amateur  camera.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  scientific  motion  pictures  of  the  eclipse  itself  were 
not  available  at  the  time  of  the  Huntington  Family  Dinner,  because 
their  processing  had  not  been  finished.  The  rest  of  this  reel  showed 
the  dismantling  of  the  camp,  and  the  final  sunset  behind  the 
Island’s  only  trees. 
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The  Family  listened  to  the  explanatory  remarks  and  observed 
the  pictures  with  the  greatest  indulgence  toward  the  speaker  and 
operator,  especially  during  the  first  reel,  when  several  splices 
caught  in  the  projector,  with  a  most  devastating  effect  on  what 
was  being  shown  on  the  screen.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second 
hiatus,  one  lady  cousin  was  heard  to  remark,  through  the  dark, 
to  the  other:  “Oh,  I  understand  now;  these  are  amateur  movies!'’ 


HUNTINGTON  FAMILY  REUNION 

September  4,  1937 

The  final  session  of  the  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Norwich  Town 
Church,  where  President  James  Lincoln  Huntington  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  nine  o’clock.  The  Huntington  Hymn  was 
sung. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Huntington,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  read  the  following  report: 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Robert  W.  Huntington 


HUNTINGTON  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 

September  1,  1927  to  September  1,  1937 


RECEIPTS 

Balance,  September  1,  1937  . $1,223.95 

Books  —  Genealogy . $246.50 

“After  Three  Centuries”  .  .  .  .  .  .  787.81 

Proceedings .  236.00 

Dues . 1,621.00 

Interest  —  Dime  Savings  Bank .  508.90 

Endowment  Fund  . . 56.50 

1927  Reunion  .  153.59 

1937  Reunion . 116.00 

T.  \V.  Huntington  —  for  possible  expense  of  a  personal  errand  9.35 

Total  Receipts  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ;  .  .  3,735.65 


$4,959.60 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


1  Iistorian . -  . 

.  $372.74 

“After  Three  Centuries” . 

.  1,667.64 

Proceedings  . 

.  918.60 

Luncheon  . 

.  139.00 

Express  . . 

1.90 

Postage, . 

.  171.41 

Stationery  and  Printing . 

.  205.15 

Tax  on  Checks . 

.36 

Cash  Book . 

1.90 

Flowers . 

17.00 

Membership  —  Institute  of  American  Genealogy 

10.00 

Total  Disbursements . 

$3,505.70 

Balance,  August  31,  1937  . 

• 

1,453.90 

$4,959.60 

Examined  and  approved, 
Samuel  G.  Huntington,  Auditor. 


“After  Three  Centuries” 

$1,667.64  spent  from  General  Eumi  of  the  Association  for  finishing  and 
printing  book 

$787.81  proceeds  from  sale  of  book  to  date 
$10,333.50  raised  for  Research  Fund  for  book 

f  138  Life 

Total  membership  —  250  }  110  Annual 

2  1  lonorary 

September  1,  1937. 

This  report  was  accepted  as  read  and  a  vote  of  thanks  given 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington  reported  for  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  'The  first  resolution  adopted  was  that  the  following 
telegrams  be  sent: 
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Mrs.  Tom  Ragland, 

Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

The  Huntington  Family  Association  assembled  in  its  sixth  reunion  at  Norwich 
sends  greetings  to  Mrs.  Ragland.  We  have  reviewed  her  work  once  more  and  find 
it  good.  We  thank  her  for  the  intelligent  devotion  and  generosity  with  which 
she  worked  on  our  records.  Best  wishes  to  her  and  her  family. 

Miss  Annette  Fallows, 

Norfolk,  Conn. 

The  Huntington  Family  Association,  assembled  in  its  sixth  reunion  at  Norwich, 
recalls  with  gratitude  the  work  that  you  did  on  our  family  records.  We  are 
proud  of  the  intelligent  enthusiasm  with  which  you  delved  into  our  character, 
and  wish  that  you  were  here. 


A  resolution  authorizing  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Meeting  was  adopted.  The  question  of  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  edition  and  the  ultimate  distribution  of  them  was  left  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Professor  Ellsworth  Huntington  then  read  a  resolution  that  had 
been  handed  in  to  the  Committee  and  which  was  brought  up  to 
get  the  reaction  of  the  members  to  it: 

“Resolved,  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Association,  all  future  reunions  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  in  Norwich, 
Conn.” 

After  some  discussion  pro  and  con  the  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  laid  to  the  table. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  Huntington  Family  Association  is  most  grateful  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Norwich  Town,  and  to  its  Pastor,  for  their 
courtesy  and  co-operation  at  the  time  of  our  Reunion  on  September  3  and  4, 
1937.  This  historic  church  has  supplied  a  splendid  background  for  our  reunion 
and  has  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  tine  tilings  in  the  character  of  our  ancestors. 

Resolved:  That  the  Huntington  Family  Association  expresses  its  deep  grati¬ 
tude  to  Mrs.  Edith  Huntington  Wilson  for  her  repeated  kindness  in  opening  to  the 
Association  her  charming  old  house  and  her  lawn  with  its  spreading  trees.  We 
feel  that  the  house  and  lawn  have  become  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
our  Reunions. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  a  member  as  to  who  was  the 
author  of  the  Huntington  Hymn  and  where  copies  of  it  might  be 
obtained,  the  President  said  that  it  was  published  in  the  account 
of  the  Fifth  Reunion,  in  which  the  author  is  referred  to  at  length. 
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He  added:  “It  was  written  for  the  Reunion  of  the  Huntington 
Family  in  1857  and  was  sung  originally  to  the  tune  of  a  familiar 
song.  Mr.  R.  Huntington  Terry  wrote  the  music  for  it  for  our 
last  Reunion.” 

Another  question  was,  “Is  there  a  Huntington  coat  of  arms?” 
The  answer  of  the  President  was  that  there  is  no  Huntington  coat 
of  arms  used  in  England  that  we  have  any  right  to,  according  to 
the  College  of  Heraldry  of  London.  They  say  they  have  traced  all 
the  descendants  of  the  only  Huntingtons  who  had  the  right  to 
carry  a  coat  of  arms  and  that  no  Simon  Huntington  who  immi¬ 
grated  to  America  had  any  right.  Dr.  Huntington  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  coat  of  arms  appearing  on  the  memorial  door  to 
the  Huntington  officers  who  served  with  George  Washington, 
which  is  in  the  beautiful  chapel  at  Valley  Forge,  and  also  on  the 
walls  of  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  is  the  one 
which  has  been  used  by  the  Huntington  Family  in  America  for 
125  years.  He  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Reunion 
for  a  description  of  this  coat  of  arms. 

Mrs.  Edith  Huntington  Wilson  answered  the  question  as  to 
where  pictures  of  the  old  homes  in  Norwich  Town  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  thus:  “'Fhe  Rural  Association  is  offering  some  postal  cards. 
I  have  sent  for  a  package,  but  that  is  all  that  you  can  get  now. 
If  they  are  in  good  form,  I  will  try  to  have  them  available  for  the 
members.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  no  books  or  cards  of  this  sort, 
but  we  will  try  to  do  better  in  the  future.” 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  given  by  Rev. 
Wolcott  Cutler  and  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  term 
were  chosen: 

Honorary  President  ....  James  Lincoln  Huntington,  M  l). 

President  . . Processor  F.llsworth  Huntington 

First  Vic r -President  ....  Mrs.  Frances  Huntington  Bi dwell 
Second  Vice-President  .  .  .  Miss  Evelyn  Huntington 

Third  Vice-President  ....  W  illiam  H.  Thompson 

Secretary . .  Christopher  Huntington 

Treasurer . Elon  Huntington  Hooker 

Historian  pro  tern . Miss  Frances  Isa  mil  Huntington 

Miss  Frances  Isabel  Huntington,  who  served  as  Historian  for 
fifteen  years,  said  that  she  would  rather  not  be  elected  for  the 
next  live-year  term;  so  she  was  asked  to  serve  pro  tern  until  the 
Executive  Committee  could  fill  that  place. 
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In  connection  with  the  election  of  officers  the  question  came  up 
as  to  who  was  entitled  to  vote.  The  answer  of  the  President  was: 
“I  suppose  strictly  speaking  only  members  of  the  Huntington 
Family  Association,  but  I  feel  that,  if  any  member  of  the  Family 
who  has  taken  the  interest  and  trouble  to  come  here  wishes  to, 
we  should  give  him  or  her  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  officers 
with  the  hope  that  he  or  she  will  take  the  trouble  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.” 

After  the  election,  the  President  announced  that  there  was 
present  at  the  Reunion  a  cousin  from  over  the  border  whom  he 
was  going  to  ask  for  a  word  from  the  members  to  the  North. 

Air.  Alelvin  Sanford  Huntington,  of  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia, 
responded:  “Mr.  President  and  Association  Members:  It  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  greetings  and  expressions  of  good  will 
from  Canada,  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  particularly  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  more  particularly  the  little  town  of 
Louisburg,  of  which  I  have  been  the  Alayor  for  the  last  eleven 
years.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Huntingtons  on  the  Island, 
ten  families  in  all,  and  many  more  on  the  mainland.”  After  re¬ 
counting  some  of  the  early  history  of  his  town  and  its  connection 
with  that  of  Connecticut,  he  concluded:  “I  am  probably  the  only 
British  subject  here,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  owe 
allegiance  to  King  George  the  Sixth  I  have  been  very  kindly 
treated  by  my  American  cousins  since  I  came  over  the  border 
and  I  will  go  back  to  Louisburg,  my  little  town,  with  many 
pleasant  recollections  of  this  Aleeting  at  Norwich.  Again  I  wish 
to  express  my  great  pleasure  at  being  present  at  this  Reunion.” 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Fitch  said  that  although  he  had  been  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  for  fifty  years  past,  he  was  a  native  of  Ontario  and, 
still  having  a  warm  feeling  for  Canada,  was  very  glad  to  meet 
Mr.  Melvin  S.  Huntington  at  the  Reunion. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Damon  drew  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to 
the  condition  of  the  old  cemetery  in  Norwich  Town  and  suggested 
that  something  be  done  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  it  should  be. 

It  was  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  they  co¬ 
operate  with  the  D.  A.  R.  and  other  patriotic  societies  in  Norwich 
and  help  in  the  upkeep  of  the  cemetery. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  photographs  of  the  group  be  taken 
on  the  Church  lawn.  'Pile  Sixth  Reunion  of  the  Huntington 
Family  was  then  adjourned. 
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The  following  signed  the  Register: 


t  rances  1.  Huntington 
Howell,  Mich. 

Frank  B.  1  luntington 
Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Donaldson 
ClilTside.  N  J. 

Melvin  Sanford  Huntington 

l.ouisburg.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Fitch 
70  Central  Street, 

Palmer,  Mass. 

Lillian  Huntington  Fitch 
(Mrs.  A.  E.) 

70  Cent ral  Street, 

Palmer.  Mass. 

George  1 1,  I  luntington 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frances  11.  Bidwell 
(Mrs.  E.  A.) 

Norwich.  Conn. 

Emily  11.  Bidwell 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Charles  Huntington  Smith 
1  )eerfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Edythc  Belcher 
\\  oodstock,  1 11. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Belcher  Hutchison 
Sanger.  Calif. 

Miss  Eli/.a  P.  Huntington 
Ne  w  tonville.  Mass. 

Mrs.  Channing  Moore  I  luntington 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sullivan 

(Sarah  Huntington  Acheson) 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Huntington  Sargent 
Merrimac,  Mass. 

.\  I  rs.  \\  illiam  L.  Smart 
Merrimac,  Mass. 


Marion  \\  .  1  lacker 
64  Charlesgate  East, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Margaret  Reinhold 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Huntington 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Andrew  S.  Huntington 
Fairfield.  Conn. 

Lillian  Huntington  Burr  W  hitman 
Tuckahoc,  N.Y. 

Fred  Huntington  Jennings 
W  atertown,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Fred  11.  Jennings 
\\  atertown,  N.Y. 

Laura  L.  Jennings 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Miss  1  larriet  1 1.  W  ilde 
Lancaster,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Carnegie  Ewcn 
I  lastings-on-1  ludson,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Huntington 
St.  James,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Christopher  1  luntington 
St.  James,  L.L,  N.Y. 

1  )a\  id  1 1.  S.  1  luntington 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  1  luntington-W  ilson 
W  oodluiry,  Conn. 

Rev.  Wolcott  Cutler 
41  Monument  Square. 

(St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church) 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

Cornelia  I  luntington  Damon 
(Mrs.  Thofon  J.) 

Constantinople.  Turkey  and 
Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Bachc  Huntington 
6  W  est  66th  St  reel , 

New  York,  N.Y. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Huntington 
I  lartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Huntington  Concklin 

Uncasville,  Conn. 

» 

Theron  J.  Damon 

Constantinople,  Turkey; 

Prouts  Neck,  Maine  and 
American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  Herbert  Huntington 
Istanbul,  Turkey  and 
Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ziegler 
(Theresa  L.  Huntington) 
Newton,  Mass. 

Caroline  Huntington  Damon 
Constantinople,  Turkey  and 
Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

Constance  H.  Ziegler 

Constantinople,  Turkey  and 
Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

Miriam  Huntington  Ziegler 
Constantinople,  Turkey  and 
Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

Lyman  Huntington  Ziegler 
Constantinople,  'Turkey  and 
Prouts  Neck,  Maine 

Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Ycrrington 
Norwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  I  luntington,  Jr. 
Rome,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Huntington 
Utica,  N.Y. 

Miss  Cornelia  Eleanora  Huntington 
Boston.  Mass. 

Fdward  Huntington  Fallows 
Norfolk,  Conn,  and 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  K.  Alexander 
I  lartford,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  C  orwin 
Riverhcad,  N.Y. 


Mrs.  Pearl  Huntington  Doremus 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.J. 

David  C.  Huntington 
Mechanicville, 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 

Edith  Huntington  Wilson 
16  Huntington  Lane, 

Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

Alonzo  St.  George  Huntington 
Versailles,  France 

Elizabeth  Huntington  Coley  Fox 
246  Storer  Avenue, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

J.  F.  Fox 

2-16  Storer  Avenue, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Ann  Putnam  Browne 
Washington,  Conn. 

Allan  L.  Carr 
i  lebron,  Conn. 

Miss  Caroline  Kellogg 
1  lebron,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Huntington  Martin 
872  Sterling  Place, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Raymond  Edwards  Huntington 
Wellesley  1 1  ills.  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lincoln  Huntington 
31 1  Marlborough  Street, 

Boston,  Mass,  and 
I  ladley,  Mass. 

Grace  Huntington  French 
88  Wilson  Drive, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Oliver  L.  Johnson 
Norwich,  Conn. 

William  R.  Huntington 

Katrina  R.  1  luntington 
(Mrs.  Win.  R.) 

St.  James,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Grace  C.  Rademacher 
(Mrs.  E.  S.) 
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Everett  S.  Rademacher,  M.D. 
449  Ridge  Road, 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Anna  S.  I  luntington 

Ellsworth  Huntington 

Charles  E.  Huntington 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Huntington 
(Rachel  Brewer) 

38  Killdecr  Road, 

1  [anidcn,  Conn. 

i\l  rs.  John  P.  Huntington 
(Julia  B.  Weld) 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  Livingstone 


Miss  Mary  Hubbard  Livingstone 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Bennett  M.  Gaines 
(Ruth  N.  Kinney) 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Roger  C.  Fletcher 
263  Atwood  Avenue, 

Waterbary,  Conn. 

Robert  Watkinson  Huntington 

Constance  Willard  Huntington 
(Mrs.  R.  W.) 

Hartford,  Conn. 

M  rs.  Elizabeth  Gordon  (Brewster)  Davis 
22  Lincoln  Avenue, 

Norwich,  Conn. 
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23  Dana  Everett  Huntington,  born  December  13,  1857;  died  August  21,  1930. 
His  home  was  in  Old  Orchard,  Me. 

26  Mabel  Gertrude  (Huntington)  Gammell,  born  May  22,  1882,  in  Henniker, 
N.H.;  died  there  November  30,  1926. 

28  Harvey  Moore  Huntington,  born  July  16,  1866,  in  Manchester,  N.H.; 
died  October  29,  1929. 

28  Clarence  William  Huntington,  born  May  31,  1857,  in  Newark,  N.J.;  died 
in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  July  12,  1927. 

30  Miss  Helen  Almira  Huntington,  born  August  10,  1877,  in  Amesbury,  Mass.; 
died  there  April  23,  1924. 

30  Fanny  Janvin  (Huntington)  Poyen,  born  August  1,  1858,  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.;  died  December  21,  1927. 

33  John  Page,  Jr.  (Husband  of  Beatrice  May  [Huntington]  Page),  born 
October  26,  1896;  died  July  2,  1927,  from  an  automobile  accident. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Huntington,  burn  May  15,  1844,  in  Amesbury,  Mass.;  died 
July  23,  1930,  in  the  house  in  which  both  she  and  her  father  were  born. 

37  Miss  Sarah  Alice  Huntington,  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  May  29,  1850; 

died  there  July  19,  1933. 

38  Eliza  Huntington  (Davis)  \\  inship  (Mrs.  Abicl  Richardson),  born  Octo¬ 

ber  21,  1840  (VR),  in  Amesbury,  Mass.;  died  February  16,  1928. 

George  Albert  Hacker,  born  April  25,  1892,  in  Westboro,  Me.;  died  De¬ 
cember  3,  1931. 

39  Charles  Clinton  Jones,  born  April  15,  1871,  North  Weare,  N.H.;  died 

November  10,  1934,  in  Amesbury,  Mass. 

40  Charles  Edward  Huntington,  born  October  29.  1850,  in  Amesbury,  Mass.; 

died  September  21,  1928,  in  Lawrence,  Mass. 

44  Charles  E.  Elliott,  born  July  1.  1868,  in  Shelburn,  N.Y.;  died  November 

12,  1929.  His  wife,  Frances  (Perham)  Elliott,  born  August  2,  1875;  died 
March  10,  1928. 

45  Alfred  Huntington  Goodwin,  born  March  23,  1861;  died  March  30,  1933. 

46  Susan  (Huntington)  Clement  (Mrs.  Melvin),  born  November  23,  1848; 

died  January  1931.  Mr.  Clement  died  August  19,  1932. 

48  Henry  Lewis  Huntington,  born  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  August  4,  1852;  died 
in  1927.  Mrs.  Huntington  (Edith  Fitz),  born  in  1887;  died  in  1932. 
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53  Mrs.  Caroline  Maria  (Huntington)  Law,  born  April  4,  1847,  in  Oldtown, 
Me.;  died  January  10,  1937,  in  Sr.  Paul,  Minn.;  buried  in  New'  Rich¬ 
mond,  Wis. 

William  Henry  Huntington,  born  December  9,  1860,  in  Bradford,  Me.; 
died  March  11,  1935. 

53  Kenneth  Huntington,  born  December  20,  1900;  died  December  31,  1931. 
The  home  was  in  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me. 

Fred  W.  Huntington,  born  March  24,  1855,  in  Bradford,  Me.;  died  there 
October  9,  1935. 

Ernest  Mark  Huntington,  born  August  29,  1866,  in  Bradford,  Me.;  died 
there  January  27,  1931. 

56  Samuel  Lancaster  Huntington,  born  October  22,  1843,  in  Hallowell,  Me.; 
died  at  his  home  in  Damariscotta,  Me.,  November  5,  1934. 

64  Dana  Huntington,  born  September  22,  1860,  in  lrasburg,  Vt . ;  died  in 
Barton,  \  t.,  December  20,  1935. 

CHRISTOPHER 

80  .Dan  Arnold  Kellogg,  born  April  3,  1848,  in  Colchester,  Conn.;  died  April 
3,  1933,  on  his  86th  birthday. 

82  Julietta  Phidilia  (Huntington)  Badeau  (Mrs.  Harry  Aaron),  born  July 

1  1,  1853,  in  Dresden,  N.Y.;  died  in  Crandou.  W  is..  March  17,  1928. 

Rose  Lydia  (Huntington)  Osburn  (Mrs.  Alva),  born  July  21,  1871,  in 
Shawano,  Wis.;  died  in  Ironvvood,  Mich.,  June  2,  1928. 

Bertie  Ernest  Huntington,  born  April  23,  1871,  in  Empire,  Wis.;  died 
October  16,  1928,  in  Gresham,  Wis. 

83  Helen  Jane  (Jones)  Huntington  (Mrs.  William  Benjamin),  born  in  1884; 

died  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  October  27,  1937. 

Chauncy  Raymond  Huntington,  born  October  5.  1902,  in  Shawano,  Wis.; 
died  November  11,  1929.  He  was  married  but  had  no  children. 

87  Martha  Boulelle  (Snow)  W'allace  (Mrs.  George),  born  April  10,  1842,  in 
Troy,  N.Y.;  died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  March  10,  1928. 

91  Mary  Adelaide  (Wight)  Howard  (Mrs.  George  Langdon),  born  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1853;  died  July  26,  1933. 

94  Sarah  (Fletcher.  Davenport)  Voorhis  (Mrs.  Emmet  Edward),  born  No¬ 

vember  20.  1890,  in  Jackson,  Ga.;  died  February  5,  1929.  The  home 
was  at  Towanda,  Penn. 

95  Lillian  Harriet  (Huntington)  Cowell  (Mrs.  Edward  M  ).  born  January 
19,  1806.  in  Athens,  Penn.:  died  there  June  17.  1937. 

Albert  Warren  Huntington,  born  September  27,  1851,  in  Town  Line.  N.Y.; 
died  January  23,  1929,  in  Princeton,  Ill. 

Edwin  Burt  Beckwith,  born  June  8,  1870,  in  Ridgebury,  Penn.;  died 
March  3,  1929,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
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109  Lucy  Huntington  (Bishop)  Witter  (Mrs.  Nathan),  born  September  9, 
1842,  in  Ilanover,  Conn.;  died  May  24,  1929.  Her  husband,  Nathan 
Witter,  born  March  27,  1839;  died  November  29,  1928.  They  lived  in 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Herbert  Bishop  Cary,  born  October  IS,  1873;  died  January  8,  1891,  in 
Norwich,  Conn. 

117  Brigadier  General  William  A.  Pew,  born  November  30,  1858,  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.;  died  February  25,  1933,  in  Salem,  Mass. 

117  Frederick  William  Huntington,  born  January  16,  1881,  in  Lowell,  Mass.; 
died  December  19,  1927.  (Accident.) 

135  Bess  (Chilton)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Ralph  Stanley),  born  August  9,  1879, 
in  Brandenburg,  Ky.;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  9,  1933; 
burial  at  Paris,  Texas. 

135  Alice  Louise  (Huntington)  Gardner  (Mrs.  George  Henry),  born  June  19, 

1868,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  died  May  30,  1933.  The  home  was  at  Gates 
Mills,  Ohio. 

136  Julia  Almira  (Huntington)  Barnes  (Mrs.  Hiram  P.),  born  August  6,  1845, 

in  Akron,  Ohio;  died  June  18,  1927,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

138  Albert  Rose  Linneli,  born  October  4,  1852;  died  in  Granville,  Ohio,  August 
5,  1927. 

147  Francis  Ropes  Huntington,  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  3,  1875; 
died  there,  March  1,  1928. 

Theodore  Sollacc  Huntington,  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  2,  1873; 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  January  4,  1937;  burial  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Each  of  these  brothers  served  as  president  of  the  Huntington  National 
Bank  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  was  founded  by  their  father  Pelatiah 
Webster  Huntington. 

159  Mary  E.  (Ostrander)  Fay  (Mrs.  Henry  C.),  born  June  27,  1850,  Bath, 
N.Y.;  died  there,  December  17,  1933. 

161  Miss  Julia  McAlmont  Warner,  born  September  1,  1860,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
died  December  30,  1927. 

165  Dwight  Munroe  Huntington,  born  September  26,  1853,  in  Homer,  N.Y.; 
died  May  12,  1926,  in  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

168  George  Marvin  Huntington,  born  April  8,  1863,  in  Cottonville,  Wis.;  died 
September  26,  1933,  at  Fallon,  Nev. 

173  Bertha  Anna  Bottum,  born  March  23,  1866;  died  April  11,  1931. 

182  Josiah  Nelson  Stevens,  born  July  20,  1849,  in  Greensboro,  Vt.;  died  in 

National  City,  Calif.,  July  1,  1934;  not  married. 

183  Helen  Esther  (Stevens)  Blossom  (Mrs.  Charles  F. ) ,  born  July  17,  1844, 

in  Greensboro,  Vt.;  died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Guy  Charles  Blossom, 
in  East  Northfield,  Mass.,  January  1,  1927. 

192  Henry  Cross  Huntington,  born  May  11,  1861,  in  Shaftsbury,  Vt.;  died 
December  31,  1934,  in  Bel  vide  re,  111. 
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196  Frank  Huntington,  born  July  14,  1848,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.;  died  February 
27,  1928,  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

201  Charles  B.  Cornell,  born  about  1865(f);  died  August  13,  1932. 

Fee  Wells  Cornell,  born  April  1,  1906;  died  January  17,  1929. 

Clark  Utley  Cornell,  born  May  9,  1928;  died  May  10,  1928. 

206  Louis  John  Thiessen,  born  June  22,  1857,  in  Troy,  N.Y.;  died  November 

21,  1933. 

Nina  Cynthia  Thiessen,  born  June  1,  1888,  in  Troy,  N.Y.;  died  March 
1,  1921. 

207  Rev.  Reune  Runyan  Coon,  born  July  2,  1848,  in  Peoria,  Ill.;  died  Feb¬ 

ruary  19,  1928.  He  lived  for  the  last  25  years  of  his  life  in  Grand  Island, 
Neb. 

Dr.  Raymond  Huntington  Coon,  born  June  27,  1883,  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.; 
died  May  8,  1935,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and 
an  associate  professor  of  Latin  at  Indiana  University  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

214  Horace  Burt  Bottum,  born  March  16,  1867,  in  Shaftsbury,  Vt. ;  died  No¬ 
vember  21,  1934,  at  Benedict,  York  Co.,  Ncbr. 

241  Franklin  Homer  Huntington,  born  October  23,  1862;  died  August  5,  1932. 
The  home  was  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J  7 

255  F.dward  Franklin  Huntington,  born  November  2,  1867,  in  Galesburg,  111.; 
died  September  28,  1933. 

257  F.lisha  Huntington,  born  October  18,  1845,  in  Groveland,  Ill.;  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Rowe,  in  Billings,  Mont.,  December  22,  1927. 

261  Rev.  James  11.  Messenger,  born  October  7,  1851;  died  July  3,  1932. 

263  Geno  Clair  Rogers,  born  August  28,  1859;  died  January  28,  1928. 

Clarence  Henry  Chesebrough,  born  July  27,  1860,  in  South  Brookfield, 
N.Y.;  died  April  10,  1933,  at  Kdmeston,  N.Y. 

270  Frederick  Marshall  Bridge,  born  August  18,  1908;  died  July  4,  1927. 

273-4  Chester  Huntington,  born  October  18,  1843,  in  Albany,  N.Y.;  died  May 
31.  1929,  at  his  home  in  Stratford,  Conn.;  burial  at  Richmond,  Mass. 

275  Martha  llyde  (Huntington)  Gilchrist  (Mrs.  John),  born  September  9, 
1857.  in  Auburn,  N.Y.;  died  there  September  24,  1933. 

Harriet  Williams  Bigelow,  born  June  7,  1870,  in  Fayetteville,  N.Y.;  died 
of  a  stroke  in  Durmo  Hospital,  Socrabaya,  Java,  June  27,  1934.  She  was 
making  a  world  tour  during  her  sabbatical  leave  of  absence. 

279  Charles  Warner  Huntington,  born  December  11,  1852,  in  Orwell,  Penn.; 
died  in  Williamsport.  Penn.,  June  20,  1929. 

287  Horace  Huntington,  born  August  10,  1851,  in  Canaan,  Conn.;  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  9,  1933. 

296  Hiram  Howell  Huntington,  born  October  9,  1860,  in  Marion,  N  Y.;  died 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  May  30,  1931.  His  wife,  Grace  Evelyn  (Upham) 
Huntington,  born  April  19,  1864,  in  Sherburne,  N.Y.;  died  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  December  22,  1931. 
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296  Mary  Olive  (Huntington)  Caulkins  (Mrs.  Charles),  born  September  8, 
1852,  in  Onondaga  Hill,  N.Y.;  died  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  February  24, 
1935. 

300  Fanny  (Huntington)  Chase  (Mrs.  Charles  Parker),  born  July  30,  1853, 
in  Hanover,  N.H.;  died  March  16,  1932. 

302  Asa  Huntington  Ingalls,  born  December  4,  1855,  in  Hanover,  N.IF;  died 
June  2,  1929.  His  home  was  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.ll. 

314  Nannie  Judson  (Huntington)  Wilson  (Mrs.  William  Lyme),  born  August 

2,  1845,  in  Washington,  D.C.;  died  January  28,  1932,  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

330  Frederick  Cutler  Huntington,  born  November  29,  1862,  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  died  November  30,  1932. 

337  Charles  Addison  Rathbun,  born  at  Madison,  N.J.,  January  7.  1867;  died 
there  May  13,  1927. 

342  Miss  Mary  Maria  Huntington,  born  June  26,  1849,  in  Independence,  N.Y.; 
died  January  2,  1934.  Burial  in  Madison,  Wis. 

348  Frances  Harriet  (Davis)  Huntington  (Mrs.  DeWitt  Clinton),  born  August 

3,  1846.  in  Rochester,  N.Y.;  died  July  27,  1933,  at  her  summer  home, 
Epworth  Heights,  near  Ludington,  Mich.;  burial  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Nebraska  W  esleyan  University  assisted  by  Rev.  Harry 
F.  Huntington  conducted  the  services. 

356  Benjamin  Franklin  Huntington,  born  July  6,  1840.  in  New  London,  Conn.; 
died  August  18,  1928,  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

364  Carrie  Aurelia  (Huntington)  Baldwin  (Mrs.  W'illiam  Henry),  born  De¬ 
cember  16,  I860,  in  Wauseon,  Ohio;  died  December  4,  1933,  in  Delta, 
Ohio. 

407  Miss  Sarah  Blair  Huntington,  born  November  30,  1847,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  20,  1936. 

409  Howard  Huntington,  born  January  24,  1871,  in  Plainfield,  N.J.;  died  there, 

December  31,  1932. 

410  Elizabeth  Adams  (Huntington)  Cole  (Mrs.  Charles  James),  born  Novem¬ 

ber  30,  1847,  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  died  April  8,  1930. 

410  Emma  Gertrude  (Bell)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Frederick  Louis),  born  - , 

1874,  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Penn.;  died  - ,  1936. 

411  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  Huntington,  born  September  23.  1894,  in  New 

York  City,  was  instantly  killed  May  11,  1928,  when  her  automobile 
was  struck  by  a  train  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Katharine  Sumner  (Huntington)  (Brooks)  Morgan  (Mrs.  Henry  Kirke, 
Jr.),  born  April  19,  1859,  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  died  in  Morristown.  N.J., 
October  22,  1932. 

Katharine  Brooks,  born  February  16,  1883,  in  Stamford,  Conn.;  died  June 
2,  1935.  She  was  Sister  Katharine  Angela,  Order  of  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  (Episcopal). 
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412  W  illiam  Whetten  Huntington,  born  December  9,  1841;  died  May  28,  1927. 
Mrs.  Huntington  died  in  Miami,  Florida,  February  16,  1926. 

412  Archibald  Dunbar  Huntington,  born  November  26,  1851;  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  27,  1929;  burial  in  the  family  plot  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

SIMON 

435  Mary  Eldredge  (Huntington)  Haines  (Mrs.  Charles  Willard),  born  De¬ 
cember  29,  1854,  in  Norwich,  Conn.;  was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  March  26,  1928,  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

437  Daniel  Kelley  Huntington,  born  March  28,  1845,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  died 
at  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  March  8,  1934. 

Albert  Huntington  Upp,  born  November  25,  1889,  in  North  Olmsted, 
Ohio;  died  February  3,  1930. 

440  Mary  (Caldwell)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Edward  Hallam),  born  August  8, 
1850,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  died  November  8,  1927,  in  Hinsdale,  III. 

Edward  Hallam  Huntington,  Jr.,  born  November  14,  1875,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  died  August  17,  1934,  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

Henriette  Katharine  (Earle)  Huntington  (Mrs.  William  Caldwell),  born 
June  1,  1881,  in  Chicago,  Ill.;  died  June  1,  1934,  in  Hinsdale,  111. 

455  Richard  Hooker,  born  July  24,  1868;  died  before  1935. 

457  Mary  L.  (McLane)  Van  Ingen,  born  October  3,  1841;  died  June,  1927. 

1  lart  Lyman,  born  December  8,  1851;  died  October  30,  1927. 

Mabel  Chester  (Murry)  Armstrong,  born  August  26,  1865;  died  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  February  22,  1932.  Her  husband  Andrew  Campbell 
Armstrong,  born  - ;  died  February  21,  1935. 

Mrs.  George  Richards  Murry  died  December,  1934,  in  Princeton,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Frances  (Richards,  Baker)  Babbidge,  born  February  7,  1875;  died 
July  14,  1928. 

457  Frederick  Wollcott  Lyman,  born  June  18,  1849;  died  December  22,  1931. 

460  John  Wolcott  Richards,  born  March  15,  1871,  in  Providence,  R.I.;  died 
March  1,  1933,  in  Teancck,  N.J. 

Harry  DeWitt  Wilde,  born  June  24,  1878,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.;  died  No¬ 
vember  26,  1933. 

465  Alfred  Partridge  llebard,  born  December  16,  1867,  in  New  London,  Conn.; 
died  July,  1927. 

467  William  Saltonstall  Chappell,  born  April  16,  1847,  in  New  London,  Conn.; 
died  July  9,  1937,  in  Windham.  Conn. 

Mary  Alma  (Huntington)  Stone,  born  July  21,  1860,  in  Campcllo,  Mass.; 
died  July  31,  1937,  in  Newport,  R.I.  Her  husband,  Orrin  Jerome  Stone, 
born  April  2,  1860.  in  Seriba,  N.Y.;  died  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1927. 
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480  Marcia  VanDresser  (Mary  Benedict),  born  December  4,  1876,  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.;  died  in  London,  July  11,  1937.  She  was  with  the  Bostonians 
in  light  opera,  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  with  the 
Chicago  Opera  Company. 

482  Lionel  Grenelle  Nightingale,  born  February  28,  1881;  died  - ,  1932. 

492  Miss  Evelyn  Barrington,  born  August  19,  1861,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.; 

died  January  5,  1936. 

493  Richard  Thomas  1  luntington,  our  beloved  secretary-treasurer-historian,  born 

May  24,  1847,  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  11, 
1932. 

501  Hannah  Phelps  (Huntington)  Meech,  born  November  1,  1845,  in  Frank¬ 
lin,  Conn.;  died  August  13,  1927. 

516  Elizabeth  Huntington  Wolcott  (Jackson)  Watts  (Mrs.  Martin  Sheelar), 
bom  September  1,  1875;  died  May  21,  1933. 

521  Lewis  Sims  Huntington,  born  June  18,  1887;  died  April  9,  1930. 

535  Miss  Caroline  Trumbull  Gilman,  born  - ,  1851;  died  February  11, 

1932,  in  Norw'ich,  Conn. 

553  Charles  Bow'en  Gilbert,  born  April  8,  1844,  in  Cavendish,  Vt.;  died  April 

28,  1926,  in  Dorset,  Vt.  His  wdfe  Carrie  (Pratt)  Gilbert,  born  August 
24,  1849;  died  December  26,  1932. 

George  Holley  Gilbert,  born  November  4,  1854,  in  Cavendish,  Vt.;  died 
March  11,  1930.  His  wife  Flora  Louisa  (Gates)  Gilbert  died  October, 
1926. 

554  Fannie  Octavia  (Huntington)  Miller  (Mrs.  Waldron  DeWitt),  born  De¬ 

cember  14,  1879,  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies;  died  in  New  York 
City,  August,  1929. 

561  Edward  Hopkins  Mason,  born  January  16,  1870,  Chicago,  Ill.;  died  De¬ 

cember,  1928. 

562  Mary  Sibyl  (Morgan)  Starkweather,  born  February  24,  1866;  died  before 

1935. 

Harriet  Foster  (White)  Smith  (Mrs.  Arthur  Crittenden),  born  June  28, 
1868;  died  March,  1927. 

565  Byron  Sattcrly  Hurlburt,  born  February  10,  1865,  in  Shelburne,  Vt.;  died 
December  19,  1929. 

Eliza  Ann  Clark  Porter,  born  March  6,  1848,  in  Cummington,  Mass.;  died 
there  December  16,  1929. 

Edward  Huntington  Porter,  born  September  23,  1850,  in  Cummington, 
Mass.;  died  there  March  17,  1928. 

Ralph  Milton  Porter,  born  June  2,  1848,  in  Cummington,  Mass.;  died 
there  September  30,  1931.  1 1  is  wife,  Julia  Ann  (Lovell)  Porter,  died 
November  7,  1932. 

Julia  Hume  (Porter)  Buck  (Mrs.  Otis),  born  June  7,  1852;  died  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1929. 
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565  Raymond  Porter  Buck,  born  July  14,  1888;  died  February  23,  1931.  Mr. 

Buck  was  a  W  orld  War  Veteran. 

Richard  Milton  Clapp  died  in  March,  1927,  aged  2p2  years. 

566  Charles  Burr  Huntington,  born  in  Mason,  Mich.,  November  12,  1861;  died 

July  16,  1930,  in  Middleton,  Mich. 

568  Edward  Hamilton  Dutcher,  born  December  12,  1889;  died  before  1935. 

571  Thomas  W  aterman  Huntington,  burn  January  16,  1849,  in  Rockford,  Ill.; 
died  in  California,  April  19,  1929.  His  wife  Harriet  Olive  (Pearson) 
Huntington,  burn  September  20,  1863,  in  Dixon,  Calif.;  died  July  5, 
1936. 

573  Bela  Shaw  Huntington,  born  February  5,  1858,  in  Rockford,  Ill.;  died  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  October  10,  1934. 

577  Ebene/.er  Cutler  Huntington,  born  February  7,  1850,  in  St.  Albans,  \  t.; 
died  January  21.  1934,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

585  Frederick  Russell  Huntington,  born  January  18,  1862,  in  Painesville,  Ohio; 

died  October  3,  1932,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

586  Alfred  Phelps  Huntington,  born  September  9,  1871,  in  Eureka,  Kans.; 

died  there  March  7,  1937. 

596  Alta  Sims,  born  November  9,  1909;  died  July  27,  1928,  Shelbyville,  Texas. 

598  Joel  B.  Huntington,  born  November  27,  1867,  near  Boggstown,  Ind.;  died 
April  16,  1936. 

604  John  Huntington  Potter,  born  September  17,  1921;  died  May  9,  1928. 

The  home  is  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

605  Mildred  (Huntington)  Shcrwin,  born  August  18,  1895;  died  May  5,  1927. 

609  Lenora  Campbell  (Huntington)  Minnns,  born  December  28,  1857,  in 
Springfield,  111.;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  May  12,  1935;  burial  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  beside  her  husband,  John  Henry  Winfield  Minims. 

631  Edward  Eugene  Fuller  died  before  1935. 

641  George  Clary  Wing,  born  in  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  April  4,  1848;  died  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  13,'  1929;  not  married. 

Julia  King  W  ing,  born  in  .Bloomfield,  Ohio,  May  7,  1853;  died  January 
6,  1930. 

Prudence  (Lair)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Francis  Morgan),  born  December  27, 
1849,  in  Paterson,  N.J.;  died  there  January  31,  1930. 

650  Ellen  Paine  (Huntington)  Kenney  (Mrs.  Eugene  Omar),  born  November 
8,  1851,  in  Painesville,  Ohio;  died  there  February  14,  1934. 

Ralph  Elias  Huntington,  born  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  June  23,  1869;  died 
there  April  28,  1928. 

John  Elihu  Woodworth,  born  May  10,  1849,  in  Grafton,  N.S.;  died 
August  17,  1929,  in  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

Franklin  Huntington,  born  July  26,  1849,  in  Halifax,  N.S.;  died  at  Bridge- 
water.  N.S.,  April  16,  1935. 
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668  Alariha  Huntington  (Dudman)  Reed,  born  April  23,  1849,  in  Yarmouth, 
N.S.;  died  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Warren  Stiller, 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  April  24,  1935.  Burial  in  Westheld,  Mass.  Mrs.  Reed 
attended  the  1857  Reunion  of  the  Huntington  Family  and  attended  all 
except  the  one  in  1907. 

680  Robert  Janies  Bonham,  born  July  16,  1909,  in  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.;  died  De¬ 
cember  30,  1934. 

687  Arthur  Willis  Huntington,  born  September  22,  1856,  in  Fairfield,  Wis.; 
died  in  Baraboo,  Wis.,  December  3,  1929. 

695  George  Huntington  Skinner,  born  October  17,  1859;  died  in  Fresno,  Calif., 
November,  1934;  burial  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Mary  Beulah  Martin,  born  April  16,  1889;  died  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  August, 
1932. 

Emily  Esther  (Kemp)  Huntington  (Mrs.  George  Mann),  born  in  Lolham 
Hall,  England,  January  17,  1854;  died  July  16,  1927. 

697  Nellie  K.  (Putnam)  Bissell,  born  October  11,  1887,  near  Worcester,  N.Y.; 
died  March  24,  1935. 

'  Martha  Irene  (Bigelow)  Hall  (Mrs.  George  Robert),  born  August  7,  1854, 
in  Worcester,  N.Y.;  died  before  April,  1935. 

700  Harriet  W.  (Huntington)  Thompson  (Mrs.  Alonzo  G.),  born  February  5, 
1840,  in  Fulton,  N.Y.;  died  May  30,  1927. 

706  Margaret  Huntington,  born  March  18,  1848,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.;  died 

in  Spokane,  Wash.,  July  12,  1932. 

707  David  Lynde  Huntington,  born  October  18,  1870,  in  New  London,  Conn.; 

died  at  his  home  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  September  27,  1929. 

710  Sarah  Massie  (Gregory)  Packard  (Mrs.  Frank  E.),  born  January  14, 
1853;  died  February  8,  1929. 

710  Louise  (Huntington)  Jennings,  born  August  9,  1841,  in  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  died 
November  19,  1935.  Her  husband,  Henry  Jennings,  born  May  15,  1836, 
in  Venice,  N.Y.;  died  January  17,  1925,  at  Moravia,  N.Y. 

716  Maria  Louisa  (Fairbanks)  Fletcher  (Mrs.  James  Harvey),  born  Septem¬ 

ber  2,  1851;  died  February  1,  1934. 

717  Sarah  Perkins  (Johnson)  Babcock  (Mrs.  Albert),  born  January  31,  1846, 

in  Norwich,  Conn.;  died  before  1937. 

Harold  Pemberton  Babcock,  born  January  18,  1888,  in  Providence,  R.I.; 
died  January  18,  1930. 

719  Ira  Clark  Huntington,  born  September  25,  1862,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.;  died 
February  13,  1930.  at  his  home  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Louisa  Parsons  (Huntington)  Franklin  (Mrs.  Edward  Morris),  born  July 
12,  1856,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  died  March  28,  1933,  in  Flushing,  N.Y. 

721  Louise  (Lawrence)  Huntington  (Mrs.  George  Wilson),  born  January  24, 
1846,  in  1  roy,  N.Y.;  died  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  September  29,  1934. 
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721  Frederick  Dan  Huntington,  born  December  27,  1879,  in  Ottawa,  Canada; 

died  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  September,  1930. 

722  Ellen  Bliss  Huntington,  born  January  1,  1843,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.;  died 

December  13,  1931.  She  entertained  the  Huntington  Family  Association 
in  her  historic  home,  the  Governor  Trumbull  House,  in  1927. 

724  John  Felt  Morris,  born  October  29,  1877,  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  died  at  his 
home  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  9,  1934. 

727  Elizabeth  (Quincy)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Elijah  Hunt  Wills),  born  March 
29.  1841.  in  Boston,  M  ass.;  died  at  her  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  August 
31,  1937. 

729  Grace  Martin  (Sessions)  Hooper  (Mrs.  Franklin  IL),  born  July  6,  1858; 
died  October  19,  1932,  at  her  home  in  Montclair,  N.J. 

731  Alice  Katharine  Fallows,  born  March  23,  1871,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  died 

January  9,  1932,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — an  automobile  accident.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Fallows  of  Chicago. 

Rev.  William  Edwards  Huntington,  born  July  30,  1844,  in  Hillsboro,  Ill.; 
died  in  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  December  6,  1930.  He  was  president  of 
the  Huntington  Family  Association  from  1922  to  1927.  His  wife,  Ella 
Maria  (Spearc)  Huntington,  born  March  29,  1858,  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
died  October  26,  1936. 

732  Helen  Frances  (Brooks)  Donovan,  born  July  16,  1871;  died  July  20,  1929. 

The  home  was  in  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

732  11a  (McPherson)  Donavan  (Mrs.  John  Lyle),  born  February  9,  1901,  in 

Iowa;  died  March  9,  1929.  The  home  was  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

733  Katharine  Frances  (Huntington)  Day,  born  March  15,  1850,  in  Milwau¬ 

kee,  Wis.;  died  March  23,  1930,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Her  husband, 
Thomas  Charles  Day,  born  in  Bristol,  England;  died  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  1844-1935. 

Dwight  Huntington  Day,  born  April  1,  1876,  in  Chicago,  111.;  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  9.  1936,  in  New  York  City. 

734  Grace  Martin  (Huntington)  Wellington  (Mrs.  Charles),  born  July  1, 

1859,  in  Marshall,  Wis.;  died  October  12,  1935. 

Theodore  Grcgson  Huntington,  born  July'  1,  1859,  in  Medina,  Wis.;  died 
January  25,  1937,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  D.  Preston, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

737  Mary  Lincoln  Huntington,  born  November  15,  1861,  in  Boston,  Mass.; 
died  in  Northampton,  Mass,  January  12,  1936.  Miss  Huntington  as¬ 
sisted  her  brother,  Fr.  Huntington,  in  his  work  as  rector  of  Calvary 
Church  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

James  Otis  Sargent  Huntington,  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
born  July  23,  1854,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.;  died  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  June  29,  1935.  He  was  president  of  the  Huntington 
Family  Association  from  1912  to  1922. 
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Katharine  Elizabeth  Huntington,  born  February  16,  1849,  in  Newark, 
N.J.;  died  April  30,  1931,  in  Higganum,  Conn. 

Jonathan  Henry  Huntington,  born  January  22,  1870,  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.; 
died  April  24,  1929. 

Joseph  Scldcn  Huntington,  born  November  19,  1867,  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn.; 
died  December  8,  1929.  With  the  World  War  Expeditionary  Forces  as 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary. 

Fannie  Rawlins  Huntington,  born  January  4,  1856,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
died  at  Kerrvillc,  Texas,  April  2,  1928. 

Sophia  Huntington  (Davison)  Shaw  (Mrs.  Judson  David),  born  March 
15,  1861;  died  November  4,  1930.  The  home  was  in  Windsor  Forks,  N.S. 

Whitman  Morton  Huntington,  born  January  15,  1860,  in  Cornwallis,  N.S.; 
died  October  5,  1930,  in  Oakdale,  Mass. 

Mary  Bakerville  Armstrong,  born  July  28,  1874,  in  Grand  Mira;  died 
August  20,  1930. 

Charlotte  Joanna  (Huntington)  Pushee  (Mrs.  John),  born  November  26, 
1881;  died  April,  1931. 

Arthur  Lewis  Huntington,  born  March  2,  1851,  at  Salmon  River,  Cape 
Breton;  died  at  his  home  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.,  June  26,  1931. 

Henry  Luther  Huntington,  born  March  28,  1849;  died  February  19,  1937, 
in  Lysander,  N.Y. 

Ella  Mary  (Huntington)  Ilarvy  (Mrs.  Carl  C.),  born  February  17,  1852, 
in  Rochester,  Vt.;  died  there  February  11,  1928. 

Luna  Louise  (Huntington)  Mosher,  born  September  27,  1854,  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  Vt.;  died  there  August  30.  1928. 

Fred  Oren  Huntington,  born  January  16,  1857,  in  Rochester,  Vt.;  died 
there  March  29,  1929. 

Alexander  Williams,  born  July  18,  1864;  died  December  28,  1934. 

Floyd  Leslie  Putnam,  born  August  14,  1892;  died  January  4,  1933. 

Lois  Winifred  (Wilmot)  Vernier,  born  June  6,  1901,  in  Gladwin,  Mich.; 
died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  28,  1930  (Mrs.  Floyd  Lewis). 

Arabella  Julia  (Huntington)  Sturtevant,  born  March  9,  1847,  in  Wey- 
bridge,  Vt.;  died  in  1933. 

William  Augustus  Huntington,  born  October  23,  1857,  in  Columbus,  \\  is.; 
died  June  20,  1927,  in  Paynesville,  Minn. 

Reuben  Samuel  Parker,  born  July  22,  1857,  in  Toronto,  Canada;  died 
October  29,  1927. 

Fay  W.  Huntington,  died  September  22,  1929,  aged  65.  Minneapolis  Ceme¬ 
tery  Records. 

George  Lyman  Huntington,  born  May  24,  1861;  died  October  27,  1927. 

Albert  Todd  Clement,  born  1856;  died  August  11,  1930,  in  Hoaquim. 

Franklin  Jarvis  Davis,  born  October  4,  1863,  in  Hartford,  Vt.;  died  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  1928.  in  Mason  C  ity,  Iowa. 
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806  Alice  Rlioda  (Bovver)  Gossage  (Mrs.  Joseph  Brooks),  born  November  4, 
1861,  in  Dane  Co.,  Wis.;  died  June  8,  1929,  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

808  William  11.  Rose,  born  November  23,  1844,  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.Y.; 
died  June  13,  1929,  in  West  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  Ilenry  Rose,  born  May  5,  1875,  in  Jefferson,  Iowa;  died  January 
17,  1926. 

810  Lewis  L.  Huntington,  born  September  9,  1883,  in  Montpelier,  \  t.;  died 
at  his  home  in  Newton,  Mass.,  May  18,  1937. 

812  Julia  A.  (Huntington)  Smith  (Mrs.  Daniel  P.),  born  September  6,  1842, 

in  Washington,  Vl.;  died  there  December  13,  1930. 

813  Miss  Alma  Estelle  Huntington,  born  February  13,  1855,  in  Lowell,  Mass.; 

died  July  5,  1936. 

817  Sarah  Vianna  (Payne)  Huntington  (Mrs.  John  Stark),  born  December 

5,  1835;  died  March  28,  1933,  in  Bloomington,  Ind. 

John  Homer  Huntington,  born  March  3,  1874,  in  Bloomington,  Ind.;  died 
there  March  8,  1930. 

818  Paul  Dana,  born  August  20,  1852;  died  in  New  York  City,  April  7,  1930. 
824  Ronald  Jay  See,  born  October  27,  1911;  died  August  2,  1928. 

828  Ellen  Maria  (Main)  Stockdale  (Mrs.  William),  born  November  18,  1847; 

died  October  21,  1927.  The  home  was  in  Woodstock,  Ill. 

829  Clementine  (Bendixen)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Eli  Allen),  died  November  3, 

1931,  aged  74  years,  in  an  automobile  accident  near  llorseheads,  N.Y. 

830  W  illis  Orlando  Huntington,  born  January  29,  1856,  in  Palermo,  N.Y.;  died 

June  10,  1933,  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

831  Eugene  Huntington,  born  September  7,  1853,  in  Corunna,  Mich.;  died 

January  23,  1928. 

832  George  Edwin  Thorpe,  born  September  23,  1860,  in  Bennington,  Mich.; 

died  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  November  16,  1936. 

833  Edith  L.  (Huntington)  Avery  (Mrs.  Clinton  E.),  born  July  30,  1871,  in 

Mexico,  N.Y.;  died  January  30,  1928. 

834  Helen  Cornelia  (Huntington)  McMullen,  born  September  2,  1854,  in 

Mexico,  N.Y.;  died  August  7,  1927,  at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Myrtis 
Adelle  Brown,  in  Middlebury  Township,  Mich. 

Daniel  Ward  McMullen,  born  August  18,  1884,  in  Oswego  City,  N.Y. ;  died 
in  New  York  C  ity,  January  8,  1929. 

842  Fannie  Sally  (McCullcr,  Pardee)  Mumford,  died  April  15,  1932,  in  West 
Newton,  Mass.  Mis.  Mumford’s  first  husband  was  Charles  Huntington 
Pardee  of  Onconta,  N.Y.  After  his  death  she  married  J.  C.  Mumford. 

Clara  Elizabeth  Prentice,  adopted  daughter  of  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
Princess  Francis  Von  I  lat/.feldt-W 'ildenhourg,  died  in  London,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1928. 
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857  Kate  (Davenport)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Robert  Roswell),  born  July  10, 
1850;  died  August  1,  1928. 

859  Mary  Charlotte  Huntington,  born  January  19,  1846;  died  April  13,  1930. 

863  Edward  Huntington  Rice,  born  May  16,  1859,  in  Marlboro,  Mass.;  died 
there  March  25,  1931. 

Herbert  Robinson  Huntington,  born  September  4,  1861,  in  Marlboro, 
Mass.;  died  there  February  16,  1936. 

867  Edward  Tracy  Huntington,  born  August  27,  1850,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
died  January  13,  1930,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

871  Henry  Roswell  Huntington,  born  May  28,  1863,  in  Albany,  N.Y.;  died  in 
Vancouver,  August  7,  1934. 

875  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  born  September  27,  1853,  in  Auburndale,  Mass.; 
died  before  1932. 

901  Miss  Henrietta  Huntington  Wright,  born  September  2,  1840;  died  March 
1,  1931.  Her  home  was  in  Rome,  N.Y. 

906  Rev.  George  Huntington,  born  August  12,  1862,  in  Caldwell,  N.Y.;  died 
in  Amherst,  N.II.,  July  12,  1936. 

911  Mary  Tenant  (Irving)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Charles  Richards),  born  July 
19,  1849;  died  February  2,  1932,  in  New  York  City. 

913  Channing  Platt  Huntington,  born  September  14,  1894,  in  New  York  City; 

died  there  December  14.  1931. 

914  Susan  Goodrich,  born  September  15,  1838,  in  Winfield,  N.Y.;  died  in 

Utica,  N.Y.,  February  7,  1927.  She  was  the  last  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Margaret  (Tracy)  Goodrich,  all  of  whom  died  without  issue. 

919  Archie  Frank  Dixon,  born  November  16,  1877,  in  Watertown,  N.Y.;  died 
in  Iron  River,  Mich.,  before  1935. 

924  Hugh  Huntington  Gartrell,  born  February  7,  1883,  in  Rockford,  Ohio;  was 
killed  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  22,  1932. 

926  Vida  Adelba  (Smith)  Shippey  (Mrs.  Raymond),  born  September  10, 
1881,  in  Howell,  Mich.;  died  in  the.  hospital  in  Saginaw.  April  27,  1929. 

Therina  Candace  (Huntington)  Smith,  born  October  14,  1845,  in  Howell, 
Mich.;  died  February  14,  1932,  near  St.  Louis,  Mich. 

928  Carol  Jean  McLean,  born  October  28,  1928;  died  November  8,  1928,  in 
the  hospital. 

932  Charles  Oliver  Loring,  born  August  18,  1872;  died  April  3,  1934,  in  an 
automobile  accident.  'Hie  home  is  in  Owosso,  Mich. 

934  William  Swift  Huntington,  born  September  27,  1847,  in  Monticello,  N.Y.; 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  December  25,  1936. 

Catherine  A.  (Tostevin)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Joseph  Gorton),  born  August 
5,  1850,  in  New  York;  died  there  April  10,  1931. 

Nancy  Ann  (Huntington)  Randall  (Mrs.  Edward  J.),  born  March  9, 
1846:  died  March  5,  1930,  in  Liberty,  N.Y. 
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939  Martha  Cornelia  (Huntington)  Carr  (Mrs.  Frank  Bert),  born  March  2, 
1870,  in  Liberty,  N.Y.;  died  August  25,  1929,  in  Liberty,  N.Y. 

941  John  Coburn  Huntington,  born  July  29,  1866,  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  died 
there  July  11,  1935. 

947  William  Kinney,  born  December  5,  1905;  died  January  30,  1932.  The 
home  is  in  Portland,  Ore. 

955  Georgia  Ruth  Bell,  born  January  10,  1911;  died  April  24,  1929.  Resided 

with  her  aunt  Mrs.  Ruic  Huntington  Brown,  in  Hubbard,  Ore. 

956  Joseph  O’Neil  died  May  5,  1928. 

961  Charles  Alvin  Huntington,  born  April  28,  1860,  in  Cowlitz  Co.,  Wash.; 
died  July  6,  1932,  at  Castlerock,  Wash. 

963  Ada  Almyra  (Huntington)  Eaton  (Mrs.  Tilley),  born  June  6,  1869,  in 
Cumberland,  Ind.;  died  there  August  22,  1934. 

Hollie  Ray  (Huntington)  Voight  (Mrs.  William  Julius),  born  January  15, 
1885,  in  Centralja,  Ill.;  died  there  October  29,  1937. 

966  Eflie  Ardclle  Huntington,  born  September  12,  1930;  died  December  5, 
1930,  Yakima,  Wash. 

968  Frederick  Baker  Huntington,  born  June  4,  1909,  in  Lima,  Wash.;  died 
May  6,  1927. 

Harry  Augustus  Winsor,  born  October  6,  1863,  in  Olympia,  Wash.;  died 
November  18,  1928. 

Frederick  Baker  Huntington,  born  December  19,  1867,  in  Monticello, 
Wash.;  died  December  30,  1933,  in  Emanuel  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore. 

971  Marion  Huntington,  born  November  22,  1845,  in  Cumberland,  Ind.;  died 

June  3,  1927. 

Edmonia  (Harding)  Huntington  (Mrs.  John  Taffe),  born  April  3,  1866, 
in  Danville,  Ind.;  died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  3,  1935. 

George  R.  Huntington,  born  October  4,  1855,  in  Cumberland,  Ind.;  died 
there  May  31,  1927. 

972  Anna  Laura  (Huntington)  Askren,  born  September  8,  1865,  near  Cum¬ 

berland,  Ind.;  died  April  16,  1934,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ruschaupt.  near  New  Palestine,  Ind. 

Melinda  Elvira  (Huntington)  Hubbard  (Mrs.  Lewis  Henry),  born  May 
23.  1846,  in  Shelby  County,  lud.;  died  June  17,  1929,  in  Washington, 
and  not  November  of  1876  as  stated  in  the  1915  edition. 

975  Miss  Kate  Maria  Huntington,  born  August  8,  1864.  in  Malone.  N.Y.;  died 

March.  1933. 

Sadie  (Huntington)  Smart  (Mrs.  Fred),  born  June  19,  1864,  in  Malone, 
N  Y.;  died  May  6,  1929. 

Carrie  (Knott)  Belknap  (Mrs.  Simeon),  born  October  29,  1877,  in  Niles, 
Mich.;  ilied  there  May  17,  1930. 
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976  Fred  Rice  Belknap,  born  November  27,  1862;  died  March  5,  1932.  The 
home  was  in  Benton  llarbor,  Mich. 

978  George  Abel  Willson,  born  July  10,  1858;  died  June  23,  1923,  in  Malone, 
N.Y. 

Jennie  Frances  (Washburn,  Nichols)  Jones  (Mrs.  Thomas),  born  June  3, 
1850,  in  Rochester,  Vt.;  died  July  13,  1930. 

988  Ellen  Maria  (Huntington)  Malona,  born  March  25,  1854,  in  Middletown, 
Conn.;  died  July  19,  1930. 

990  Charles  .Albert  Huntington,  born  January  29,  1863,  in  Windsor,  Conn.; 
died  at  his  home  there,  August  22,  1934. 

995  Miss  Clara  Clark,  born  December  1,  1842,  in  Hudson,  N.Y.;  died  July 
20,  1934. 

1001  Robert  Jay  Huntington,  born  April  20,  1873,  in  Boone,  Iowa;  died  June 
26,  1932,  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

1003  Ida  Marian  (Wiggins)  Lowe,  born  August  4,  1872,  in  Lima,  N.Y.;  died 
December,  1936. 

1011  Ruth  Huntington  (DeFrees,  Vonderleith)  Roberts,  born  January  12,  1892, 
in  Greenville,  Ill.;  died  July  26,  1937. 

1013  John  Post  Miller,  born  October  19,  1863,  in  Oswego,  N.Y.;  died  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1933. 

SAMUEL 

No  deaths  reported. 

APPENDIX 

A 

1023  Mahala  (Parsons)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Joseph),  born  March  9,  1853;  died 
August  24,  1930. 

1030  Stella  (Barkman)  Huntington  (Mrs.  Charles  Clifford),  died  April  2,  1928. 

Robert  Deardcn  Halladay,  born  April  12,  1878;  died  February  17,  1929. 
The  home  is  in  Grantvillc,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Ephraim  Huntington,  born  March  20,  1843;  died  June  2,  1928. 


